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MACAWS. COCKATOOS, 
PAEEAKEETS AND PAEEOTS. 



PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF PARROTS. 

Those animals which, in any particular, approximate 
to the nature of man, have always excited in him 
more interest than any others. At the head of these 
may be ranked, among birds, the tribe of Parrots. 

Tongue. The whole members of the extensive 
family of Parrots have a thick, hard, solid bill, round 
in all its parts, the base being surrounded by a 
membrane, in which the nostrils are pierced. They 
have a soft, thick, fleshy, round tongue, capable of 
great mobility, which, with their complicated larynx, 
provided with three muscles, enables them to imitate 
articulate sounds, and more particularly that of the 
human voice. In the division of Parrots proper, the 
skin which covers the tongue is frequently fine, dry 
and provided with papillae (or small nipples), which 
De Blainville says are arranged longitudinally, and 
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2 PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF PARROTS. 

placed on a kind of anterior disc, supported by a 
crescent-shaped corneous annulation (or homy ring). 
These papillse are invested by a pigraentous (or 
coloured) deposit, covered by a very slender epidermis 
(or outer skin). In the division which includes the 
Cockatoos, the tongue is cylindrical, rather length- 
ened, but not flexible ; of a flesh colour, and solid, 
terminated by a small, black, somewhat corneous 
gland, with its centre hollowed. This little corneous 
gland is the true tongue of the animal, while the 
cylindrical portion by which it is sustained, is merely 
an extension of the hyoid (bone of the tongue) appa- 
ratus, which the animal can elongate at will by an 
annular apparatus, somewhat analogous to the tongue 
of Woodpeckers. This tongue is an organ of sense, 
having the properties of touch and prehension (or 
holding), for the purpose of swallowing. 

Some of the species of this group, which inhabit 
the South Sea Islands and Australia, have a tongue 
terminated by a crown-formed bundle of gristly 
thread-like hairs. The muscles of their jaws are 
greatly stronger than those of other birds. Their 
feet have two toes placed forward, and two back- 
ward ; which, with the assistance of their bills, fit 
them for climbing. 

Head. The head is large and round ; the bill is 
short, thick, robust, protuberant, and much arcuated 
(or bent in the shape of a bow), both above and below 5 
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the upper mandible (or jaw) is greatly bent, hooked 
at the point, and provided with a notch ; the under 
mandible is short and truncated, with a cere or naked 
skin at its base ; the nostrils are roundish, and placed 
within the cere, or naked skin that covers the base 
of the knee ; the legs are short, and very strong ; 
the tarsus, or part of the foot to which the leg is 
joined, shorter than the external toe ; and the interior 
toes attached at their base. 

Body. In the shape and length of body, there 
is great variety in this tribe. Some are robust and 
short, while others are elegant and taper in their form ; 
the breasts of the whole species are well rounded. 

Eyes. Eyes of Parrots are placed laterally, and 
are of moderate dimensions. The upper and under 
lid is continuous, forming a rounded orifice, bordered 
with small tubercles (or knobs), which support the 
eye-lashes in its entire circumference. The upper 
part of the lid is mobile, and the nictitating (or 
winking) membrane is so small, that it is never 
observed to be used by them. The pupil is round, 
and not placed exactly centrical, but inclining to- 
wards the internal circumference of the iris. A 
peculiarity in parrots, is the power they have of 
contracting the pupil at will, and not dependent on 
the action of light, which may be more particularly 
noticed when under the influence of fear, anger, or 
any other internal commotion. The iris, as in other 

B— 2 



4 PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF PARROTS. 

animals, is subject to great variety of colour in the 
different species. The colour of the iris deepens as 
they increase in years. 

Ear. The opening of the ear is of an oval shape, 
and small in its dimensions ; it is placed obliquely 
forward, and is always covered with feathers. 

Cheek. In the Macaws, the cheeks are destitute 
of feathers, but in their stead are covered with a 
white farinaceous (or floury) powder ; and the skin, 
in the division called Microglossus^ is coloured ; while 
in other divisions the s^mce round the eye is more 
or less devoid of feathers, and covered with farina. 
This farina appears produced by the epidermis, and 
invests the whole smfaceof the skin in many species; 
and may be seen in considerable quantities emanating 
from the birds when they shake their feathers. 

Neck. The neck of the Parrots is rather short 
than otherwise, and somewhat thick, but is capable 
of elongation to a certain extent. 

Climbing. Parrots are formed in an eminent 
degree for climbing. Not only does their general 
conformation indicate this, but the strength and 
arrangement of their toes distinctly prove it. They 
walk but slowly on the ground, and in a very awk- 
ward manner, from the vacillating swing of their 
body, occasioned by the shortness and wide separa- 
tion of their legs. 

In eating they make great use of their feet, with 
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which they perform the office of hands, holding their 
food firmly with the claws of one foot, while they sup- 
port themselves on the other. They do not present 
their food to their bills in the ordinary manner, — for 
other animals turn their meat inwards, to the mouth ; 
but these, in a seemingly awkward position, turn 
their food outwards. They hold the hardest nuts as 
if in one hand, till with their bills they break the 
shell, and extract the kernel. 

Legs. Although short and clumsy legs are a 
general characteristic of the Parrot family, yet there 
are some which have Ions leffs, and toes more fitted 
for walking than climbing, being shorter and 
straighter, as may be instanced in the Ground 
Parrot. The birds of this kind have been formed 
into a separate genus by Illiger, under the name of 
Pezoporus. The claws of this division are but 
slightly bent ; and the birds remain almost con- 
stantly on the ground, and run about with great 
swiftness. 

Bill. The bill is very peculiar in its formation, 
for both the upper and lower mandibles, or jaws, 
are moveable. In most other birds, the upper man- 
dible is connected with, and forms part of the skull ; 
but in Parrots, and a few other tribes, it is only con- 
nected with the bone of the head by a strong mem- 
brane, which is placed on each side, and that lifts and 
depresses it at pleasure. By this curious contrivance, 
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they can open their bills the more widely, which, to 
them, is an indispensable proj>erty, as the ui>per 
mandible is so much hooked, and so overhanging, 
that, if the lower chap only liad motion, they 
could scarcely gape sufficiently to take anything 
in for their nourishment. In climbing. Parrots are 
greatly assisted by their bills, for they rest uiwn 
branches by the under mandible, while, with the 
upper one, they sustain themselves, both in the act 
of ascending and descending. 

Wings. As might be expected in a family so 
extensive, there is considerable variety in the length 
and structure of the wings ; which are in general, 
however, rather short; and, as their bodies are 
usually bulky, they have consequently some difficulty 
in rising to any great altitude ; but, having once 
gained a certain height, they fly easily, and some 
species with much rapidity. Some are capable of 
making considerable aerial excursions. The usual 
mode of flight, of many species, is simply from one 
branch to another ; and unless they are violently 
disturbed or pursued, these will seldom be tempted 
to make a continuous flight. 

Tail. The number of feathers in the tails 
of Parrots is always twelve ; but they are sub- 
ject to great variety of length in thedifierent species, 
as also in the relative lengths of the feathers in indi- 
vidual species. The general form is also exceed- 
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ingly varied, as graduated, arrow or spear shaped, 
straight, or square. The upper tail feathers are very 
much elongated in some species of the last division 
of Parrots, which character obtains mostly in species 
whose tails are graduated, and are very rarely 
met with in those which are straight at their termi- 
nation. 

Colour of Feathers. In the general distribu- 
tion of the colours, there appear to be some fixed 
rules. The quills of the wings are usually gray, brown, 
or black at their under- face, and on the interior of their 
barbs, which are concealed from view ; and the visible 
parts are of high-toned colours. The external lateral 
tail-feathers, and the two intermediate ones, are 
frequently different in colour from the rest of the 
tail-feathers. 

The edge of the epaulette of the wing, for the 
most part, is of a difierent colour from the upper part 
of the wing, being usually yellow or red ; and the 
upper and under tail coverts differ from each other, 
and also from the feathers of the rump. When the 
back is green, the wing-quills and lateral tail- 
feathers are of a pale grayish-blue, or, at least, are of 
a blue of greater or less intensity. The forehead, 
for the most part, is marked with red, blue, or 
yellow. In some species there is a tuft of feathers, 
forming a kind of crest, which is bounded by the 
eyes and occiput, and usually of a different colour 
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from the other parts of the head. Although Parrots 
be sometimes clouded, yet there is not any instance 
known of individual feathers being spotted, like those 
of the predatory birds, or of the sparrows. In a young 
state, the plumage has frequently a scaled or meshed 
appearance, resulting from the feathers of the body, 
and particularly of the lower parts, being bordered 
with a different tint from their ground-colour. Those 
feathers are arranged over each other like the scales 
of a fish. This is more particularly the case with 
young individuals, in many of which insulated 
feathers are sometimes observable, of a different 
colour from the surrounding plumage. These feathers 
are part of the plumage which is destined to succeed 
that in which they are invested, and which have 
made a more rapid growth than the others. These 
serve as a sure indication of the colours which are to 
be on the parts where they shoot out ; and in young 
birds will point out their species, if before doubtful. 

In many instances the females differ in the colour 
of their plumage from that of the male ; but when 
it is the same, it is for the most part duller in its 
hue. 

It has been asserted that the natives of Brazil can 
change the colour of the plumage of Parrots ; if this 
is the case they can increase the list of species, as 
colour is frequently all that constitutes a specific 
difference in birds. 
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Migration. The Carolina Parrot migrates ac- 
cording to the season. This is also the case with a 
limited number of other species, which are well 
known to travel a distance of some hundred leagues. 
The species whose powers of flight are limited are 
found to be inhabitants of the Polynesian group of 
islands. 

Sleep. Parrots are almost always gregarious, 
except during incubation, at which time some of the 
species separate into pairs. The whole tribe retire 
to rest at sunset, and awake with the dawn of day. 
They sleep lightly, with the head turned towards 
the back, and partially covered by the feathers, 
w^hich they erect ; and it is not unusual for them to 
utter cries during the night. 

Domestication. In a state of domestication 
Parrots accommodate themselves to the habits of 
the family with which they reside, seldom retiring to 
rest at night while there is any talking, but continue 
chattering as long as the family remain out of bed. 
It is said that the evening is the best time for 
instructing them in the imitation of language, as 
they have fewer attractions at that time. They, are 
however, diurnal (or day) birds. 

Habits. All this numerous family are mono- 
gamous. They nestle in holes in the trunks of 
tr^es, or in the crevices of rocks, laying a foundation 
of rotten wood in the former situation, or dried leaves 
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in the latter. They only lay three or four eggs at a 
time, but they incubate several times in a year. 

Eggs. The eggs are equally obtuse at both ends, 
about the size of those of a pigeon, and of a white 
colour. The young, when hatched, are quite naked, 
and the head disproportionately large in comparison 
to the body, which, in many cases, they have scarcely 
the power of elevating. Their first covering consists 
of down, which, in the course of two or three weeks, 
is superseded by feathers. They are protected and 
fed by their parents till they have undergone the 
first moult. 

Incubation. After they pair, and engage in the 
important business of incubation, all attention, on 
the side of either parents or offspring, is for ever ter- 
minated. It was long supposed that Parrots would not 
breed in captivity, nor out of their native country ; but 
the truth of this was put to the test in the years 1740 
and 1741, when many of these birds incubated, in a 
domesticated state, in different parts of Europe. In 
1801, the Amazon Parrot (Psittacus Amazonicus) 
bred at Rome. We have an interesting and detailed 
account of various broods of a pair of blue Macaws 
(Psittacus arairuna) which bred at Caen, in France, 
from the pen of M. Lamouroux, professor of Natural 
History to that town. These birds, the property of 
M. Esnault, of Caen, commenced incubation in 
March, 1818, and up to August, 1822, they had 
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nineteen broods ; and the female had laid, during 
that period, sixty-two eggs. Of these, twenty-five 
were productive, and ten only of the young birds 
died. The others lived, throve remarkably well, and 
seemed quite naturalized to the climate. 

Hatching'. A curious &ct respecting the hatch- 
ing of Parrots is that they incubate at all seasons, 
the female laying eggs in the winter as well as in the 
summer, and bringing up the young ones. Almost 
every brood follows in rapid succession. The number 
of eggs hatched at a time varies from three to six. 
The period the female sits on her eggs is from twenty 
to twenty-five days, depending on the time of the 
year and state of the atmosphere. The eggs are 
about the size of those of pigeons, of the shape of a 
pear, slightly flattened at the broad end. The 
young ones continue nearly naked, with only a few 
scattered fibres, till about the fifteenth day, if the 
season is warm, and till the twentieth if it is cold, 
at which time they receive a very thick covering of 
soft, pale, slate-gray coloured down. It is not till 
the thirtieth day that the feathers begin to aj^pear, 
which are not perfected for ten days thereafter. 
They generally abandon the nest when three months 
old, at which time they feed themselves ; up to this 
period they are fed by the parent birds, who disgorge 
the food from their bills in the manner of pigeons. 
At six months the plumage has all the lustre 
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and beauty of the adult birds ; but they do not 
reach their full maturity till from twelve to fifteen 
months. 

A good style of nesting-place is a small barrel, 
pierced, towards the third of its height, with a hole 
of about six inches in diameter. In the bottom place 
a quantity of sawdust, three inches in thickness. On 
this let the female lay her eggs and sit until they 
are hatched. 

Food. In a wild state, Parrots feed principally 
on the pulps of fruit ; those of the banana, the coffee- 
tree, the lemon, and palm, are their especial favour- 
ites. They are particularly fond of almonds ; and 
penetrate the pulp only that they may get to the 
kernel. They show great dexterity in opening the 
shell, which they do by placing the separation of the 
valves in a line with the cutting-edge of their upper 
mandible ; and, by the strong pressure which they 
apply, soon separate the valves, which they adroitly 
reject, and devour the almond itself. 

Some of the New South Wales Cockatoos feed on 
roots, and others on herbs. The favourite food of 
the Carolina Parrot is the cockle-bur; while, in 
South America, they feed on the guava, the acajou, 
and the berries of many species of aromatic (or strong- 
scented) plants. 

Though in a domesticated condition, the whole 
family of Parrots will eat almost any kind of food ; 
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bread,* biscuit, dry maize (scalded with boiling water), 
oats, and potatoes are good for them, and are much 
relished by the species. They are also partial to seeds, 
and thrive well on hemp-seed, from which they re- 
move the husks with great facility ; but the oil 
which these seeds contain is of so penetrating a 
nature, that it communicates a strong and rather 
disagreeable odour to their plumage. They will, 
also, take animal food, and they not unfrequently 
acquire a strong predilection for it. Indeed, 
instances have been known when they rejected all 
other nutriment. This predilection produces in 
Parrots a relish for plucking out their own feathers, 
so that they might suck the blood from the stems.’ 
Some have been so much addicted to this, that they 
stripped their whole bodies, not even excepting the 
down, the larger feathers of their wings and tails alone 
being left, in consequence of the pain that would have 
been occasioned by plucking them out. Latreille, 
the celebrated entomologist, had a Parrot which so 
completely denuded itself, that Desmarest said, “ It 
resembled a pullet ready plucked for roasting.” In 
this naked condition it survived, with uniippaired 
health and appetite, two rigorous winters. Vieillot, 
however, is of opinion that it is not from an acquired 



* Sour and milk bread must be avoided. The bread should 
be hard, broken into pieces, and moistened with a little water 
to make it soft and crummy. 
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habit of eating animal food that Parrots thus pluck 
out their plumage, but from some irritation in the 
skin. Our ovra observation has taught us to believe 
that animal food produces an intense itching in the 
Parrot’s skin, which gives rise to this habit ; and we 
have known it induced by giving the bird a small 
quantity of butter, which chanced to be slightly im- 
pregnated with salt. Parrots should be given fruits 
in season, such as cherries, apples, grapes, and pears, 
but fruit should be discontinued if the excretions are 
slimy and loose. 

Drink. Parrots drink frequently, but in small 
quantities : in this operation they raise their heads 
less than is the custom with other birds. In a 
domestic state they have been taught to drink wine, 
and to eat bread which has been immersed in wine. 

The whole tribe seem fond of water, and may be 
seen in great numbers on the borders of streams, or 
in marshy places, in their native haunts, washing 
and bathing themselves, even several times a day ; 
and, having shaken the water from their plumage, 
spread their wings to be dried by the sun and air. 
They exhibit the same predilection for bathing in a 
captive, as they do in a wild state. 

_A.ge. Many Parrots attain a great age; the 
mean duration of their existence being estimated at 
forty years. But there have been instances of their 
living in captivity to ninety and even one hundred 
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years. That division called Paxrakeets are shorter- 
lived, from twenty-five to thirty years being the 
average length of their lives. 



INTELLECTUAL AND IMITATIVE FACULTIES 
OF PARROTS. 

Among the numerous foreign birds which are im- 
ported into Great Britain, the family of Parrots are 
better known than any others. They are especial 
pets, from the splendour of their plumage, the 
extreme docility of their manners, and their great 
intelligence. 

The sagacity which Parrots exhibit in a state of 
domestication, is also natural to them in their native 
forests. They associate together in large flocks, and 
mutually assault such animals as attempt to attack 
any individual of their community, and by their 
courage discomfit their enemy, or intimate an 
unwelcome intruder by their notes of warning. 

Although many of the feathered tribes have the 
faculty of imitating the human voice, yet none of 
them in this respect can be at all compared to many 
different species of parrots. The voice of the Raven 
18 too hoarse, that of the Jay and Magpie too sharp 
to resemble the truth ; but the note of Parrots is of 
the true pitch, and susceptible of nearly as much 
variety of modulation as that of man himself. 
Imitation. It is truly surprising with what 
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facility they imitate and acquire different words, and 
even sentences. We have now beside us a specimen 
of the common Green Parrot, which we borrowed to 
study its habits. For the first time, it heard this 
day the name of Emily called out pretty sharply 
from our lobby ; it instantly imitated the word, as 
distinctly and as nearly as possible in the same tone ; 
it made a second attempt at the word, but with less 
success. This name was repeatedly pronounced be ore 
itin thecourseofthe day, and it frequently imitated 
it with great distinctness. There must be something 
in the sound of this name which has affected its ear, 
for we have tried it with a variety of other words 
which it has never once attempted to repeat. 

Willughby mentions a curious story of a Parrot. 
He says, “ A Parrot belonging to King Henry VII., 
who then resided at Westminster, in his palace by 
the river Thames, was taught to talk many words 
from the passengers, as they happened to take the 
water. One day, sporting on its perch, the poor bud 
fell into the water, at the same time crying out as 
loud as he could, A boat! twenty pounds for a 
boat ! A waterman, who happened to be near, hear- 
ing the cry, made to the place where the Parrot was 
floating, and, taking him up, restored him to the 
king, as it seems the bird was a favourite.” 

A gentleman who resided at Gosport, in Hamp- 
shire, and had frequent business across the water 
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to Portsmoutli, w<is 8.stouisli6(i ono dayj on going to 
the beach to look for a boat, and finding none, to 
hear the words, distinctly repeated, “ Over, master ? 
Going over?” (which was the manner in which 
watermen were in the habit of accosting people, when 
they were waiting for i>assengers). The cry still 
assailing his ears, he looked earnestly around him to 
discover from whence the voice came, when, to his 
great surprise, he beheld the Parrot in a cage, sus- 
pended from a public-house window on the beach, 
vociferating the boatmen’s expressions. 

A Parrot which had grown old with its master, 
shared with him the infirmities of age. Being accus- 
tomed to hear scarcely anything but the words, “ I 
am sick,” when a person asked it, “ How do you do ?” 
“ I am sick,” it replied, with a doleful tone, stretch- 
ing itself along, “ I am sick.” 

Dancing. Besides the faculty of imitating ar- 
ticulate language. Parrots have also been known 
to mimic gestuves (xnd actions. Scaliger saw one 
that performed the dance of the Savoyards, at the 
same time that it repeated their song. It was fond 
of hearing a person sing ; and, when it saw anyone 
dance, would try to imitate them, but with a very 
awkward grace. 

Singing. In October, 1822, the following an- 
nouncement appeared in the London papers : — “ A few 
days ago died, in Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, the 
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celebrated Parrot of Colonel O’Kelly. This singular 
bird sang a number of songs in perfect time and tune. 
She could express her wants articulately, and give her 
orders in a manner nearly approaching to rationality. 
Her age was not known. It was, however, more than 
thirty years ; for, previous to that period. Colonel 
O’Kelly bought her at Bristol for one hundred 
guineas. The Colonel was repeatedly offered five 
hundred guineas a-year for the bird by persons who 
wished to make a public exhibition of her ; but this, 
out of tenderness to the favourite, he constantly 
refused.” This bird could not only repeat a great 
number of sentences, but also answer a num- 
ber of questions put to her. WTien she sang, she 
beat time with all the regularity of a scientific per- 
former ; and she seemed so much alive to musical 
melody, that, if she mistook a note by accident, she 
would again revert to the bar where she had com- 
mitted the error, still, however, beating time, and ' 
finishing her song with much accuracy. 

Soliloquy. We are told by Comte de Buffon, 
that his sister had a Parrot which would frequently 
speak to himself, and seemed to fancy that someone 
addressed him. He often asked for his paw, and 
answered by holding it up. Though he liked to hear 
the voice of children, he seemed to have an antipathy 
to them, and bit them till he drew blood. He had 
also his objects of attachment, and, though his choice 
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was not very nice, it was constant. He was exces- 
sively fond of the cook-maid ; followed her every- 
where, sought for her when absent, and seldom 
missed finding her. If she had been some time out 
of his sight, the bird climbed with his bill and claws 
to her shoulder, and lavished on her his caresses. 
His fondness had all the marks of close and warm 
friendship. The girl happened to have a sore finger, 
which was tedious in healing, and so painful as to make 
her scream. While she uttered her moans, the Parrot 
never left her chamber. The first thing he did every 
day was to pay her a visit, and this tender condolence 
lasted the whole time of her confinement, when he 
returned to his former calm and settled attachment. 

Yet all this strong predilection for the girl would 
seem to have been more directed to her office in the 
kitchen than to her person, for when another cook- 
maid succeeded her, the Parrot showed the same 
degree of fondness to the new comer on the very first 
day of her arrival. 

Blue Macaw. Dr. Thornton had a Blue Ma- 
caw, which attracted great attention at the time. 
This extraordinary bird was in servitude at Mr. 
Brook’s menagerie, in Haymarket. Like others of 
his tribe, he was chained by the leg, and fed upon 
scalded bread. Here he learned to imitate the 
cackling of fowls, the barking of dogs ; to mimic his 

exhibitors, and other human sounds, 
c— 2 
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It was bought by Dr. Thornton for fifteen guineas, 
to grace his museum, or botanical exhibition, ^\^len 
in a confined room in Bond Street, he made those 
screaming noises so offensive in his tribe. He 
seemed sulky and unhappy; but being brought to 
the doctor’s house (his botanical exhibition being 
closed), the doctor, from motives of humanity as well 
as for experiment, took away the chain that confined 
him to his perch. His feet were so cramped, and 
the muscles so much weakened from long disuse, 
that he could not w’alk. He tottered at every 
step, and appeared, in a few minutes only, greatly 
fatigued. His liberated feet, however, soon acquired 
uncommon agility ; his plumage grew more resplen- 
dent, and he became completely happy. He no 
longer indulged in screams of discontent, and all his 
gestures denoted gratitude. His food was now 
changed, and he breakfasted with the family, having 
toast and butter; and dined upon potatoes, hard 
dumplings, with fruit occasionally after dinner. He 
never drank like other Parrots. His sense of smelling 
was uncommonly quick. He was quite acquainted 
with the time of meals, which he marked by a con- 
tinued agitation of the wings, running up and down 
the pole, and uttering a pleasing note of request. 

When he received his food he half opened his wings 
and contracted the pupils of his eyes, and uttered a 
pleasing note of thankfulness. If he got any food of 
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which he was not very fond he took it in his left foot, 
and, having eaten a little, threw the rest down ; but 
if the food were nice and abundant he carefully 
conveyed it to his tin reservoir, and left for another 
repast that which he could not consume in the 
meantime. He soon forgot his barbarous sounds, and 
imitated words ; and for hours together amused him- 
self in saying, “ Poll,” “ Macaw,” Turn him out,” 
« Pretty fellow,” « Saucy fellow,” « What’s o’clock?” 
laughing, and calling out the names of the doctor’s 
children. If any were hurt he gave the first alarm ; 
nor did he desist until they were attended to. The 
doctor’s son, observing the sagacity of this bird, 
undertook to instruct him. He taught him at word 
of command to descend from his perch and stand 
upon his finger ; then by another order he turned 
himself downwards, and hung upon the forefinger 
by one foot, although the body was swung about with 
much violence. Being next asked how a person 
should be served, the spectator waited for an 
answer, but the bird said nothing, and, seizing his 
master’s finger, suspended himself by his bill like 
one hanging. At the desire of his master he ex- 
tended his wings to show their beauty. He would 
then fan the spectators with his wings. He was next 
put on the ground, and then walked as readily back- 
wards as forwards with his two toes in front and two 
behind. He would then clamber like a sailor up the 
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mizzen, and with his two open mandibles embrace his 
perch, which was nearly two inches in thickness. 
Placed there, he was asked if a certain gentleman 
were to come near him how he should be served. 
He shook his head several times, raised his wings, 
erected his feathers, and opened his mouth, laid hold 
of a finger, seemingly in earnest, and kept biting it, 
as though he would have taken it off, opposing every 
resistance, and when he liberated the finger uttered 
a scream. He was then asked how he would serve 
his master, when he would gently bite his finger, 
caress it with his beak and tongue, and hold his 
head down, as if expecting it to be scratched. Nor 
is this all : a nut being given to him, while on the 
lower part of his stand, he mounted the upright 
stick, and the nut disappeared without the spectator 
being able to tell how. At the word of command he 
presented it to the comany, held it in his paw, and 
then cracked it. He had been taught to conceal the 
nut under his tongue, in the hollow of the under 
mandible. When a peach-stone was given to him 
he found out its natural division, and, after repeated 
efforts, he contrived to open it and eat the kernel. 
When nuts were presented to him he became all 
agitated ; and he had so much sagacity, that, without 
cracking, when he took up a bad nut he knew it to 
be so without cracking it, and very indignantly threw 
it on the ground. He was remarkably fond of music ; 
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and with motions of his feet along the perch, move- 
ments of his wings, and his head moving backwards 
and forwards, he danced to all lively tunes, and kept 
exact time. If anyone sung or played in wrong 
measure he quickly desisted. 

He was very friendly to strangers, and put on a 
terrific appearance towards children, for fear of injury 
from them, and was very jealous of infants. In rainy 
weather the blue feathers looked green ; and also in 
clear weather, when there were vapours in the sky ; 
hence he was an admirable weather-gauge. What 
proved a peculiar sagacity in his imitations, was that 
they were effected sometimes without his voice: for 
example, there was ascissors-grinder,who came every 
Friday into the street where the bird was kept. All 
Parrots have a file in the inside of the upper man- 
dible, with which they grind down the under-bill, 
and in this they are employed for an hour every 
evening. This sound people usually mistake for 
snoring. The scraping was attempted, but the nice 
ear marked the difference, and he had recourse to his 
claws, which he struck against the perch, armed with 
tin, and observing the time of the turning of the 
wheel, he effected a most exact imitation, which he 
repeated every Friday. Sometimes the child’s pap 
would be taken to the window, and beaten with the 
spoon ; this he would immediately imitate by strik- 
ing his broad bill against the sides of his perch. 
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The light of candles would awaken him, and he 
would then dance and discriminate persons ; but on 
being j)resented with sugar, or any food, he often 
missed it. He frequently on such occasions became 
anxious to be held upon the hands, to flutter his 
wings ; but he never seemed to have any inclination 
to fly, and appeared perfectly happy in the partial 
liberty which he enjoyed. 

Seeming mischievousness. Parrots are some- 
times extremely quick in picking up certain words 
that happen to strike their ears, and this they often 
do very untowardly, so as afterwards to repeat them 
with an apparently mischievous intent ; of which, how- 
ever, thej; ought to be entirely acquitted, since the 
strange coincidences which they sometimes produce, 
are merely the result of accident, like those which 
are often set down as t he accomplishment of modem 
dreams or proj:)hecies. We remember a Parrot which 
belonged to a lady, which was the innocent means of 
getting his mistress into a very unfortunate scrape. 
A friend of hers having called one forenoon, the 
conversation of the two ladies took that turn towards 
petty scandal to which, we grieve to say, it is but 
too frequently bent. The friend mentioned the 
name of a lady of their acquaintance. Mrs. 

! ” exclaimed the owner of the Parrot, '' Mrs. 

drinks like a fish.” These words were hardly 
uttered, when the footman, in a loud voice, announced 
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“ Mrs. ! ” and as the new visitor, a portly, 

proud dame, came sailing into the room, “ Mrs. 

! ” exclaimed the Parrot, “ Mrs. drinks 

like a fish.” Mrs. wheeled round with the 

celerity of a troop of heavy dragoons, furiously to 
confront her base and unknown maligner. Mrs. 

! ” cried the Parrot again, “ Mrs. 

drinks like a fish.” “Madam,” exclaimed Mrs. 

to the lady of the house, “ this is a piece of 

wickedness towards me which must have taken you 
no short time to prepare. It shows the blackness of 
your heart towards one for whom you have long pre- 
tended a friendship ; but I shall be revenged.” It 
was in vain that the mistress of the Parrot rose and 

protested her innocence ; Mrs. flounced out 

of the room in a storm of rage, much too loud to 
admit of the voice of reason being heard. The Parrot, 
delighted with his new-caught-up words, did nothing 
for some days but shout out, at the top of his most 

unmusical voice, “ Mrs. ! ]Mrs. drinks 

like a fish.” Meanwhile, Mrs. ^’s lawyers hav- 

ing once taken up the scent, succeeded in ferreting 
out some information, that ultimately produced 
written proofs, furnished by some secret enemy, that 
the lady’s imprudence in the propagation of this 
scandal had not been confined to the instance we have 
mentioned. An action at law was raised fordefiima- 
tion. The Parrot was arrested and carried into 
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court to give oral testimony of the malignity of the 
plot which was supposed to have been laid against 

Mrs. ’s good fame ; and he was by no means 

niggardly of his testimony, for, to the great amuse- 
ment of the bench, the bar, and all present, he was no 
sooner produced than he began, and continued loudly 

to vociferate, “ Mrs. ! Mrs. drinks 

like[a fish ! ” till judges and jury were alike satisfied of 
the merits of the case ; and the result was that the poor 
owner of the Parrot was cast with immense damages. 

Sagacity. Goldsmith says, that “ the extreme 
sagacity and docility of the bird may be pleaded as 
the best excuse for those who spend whole hours in 
teaching their Parrots to speak ; and indeed, the bird, 
on those occasions, seems the wiser animal of the two. 
He at first obstinately resists all instruction ; but 
seems to be won by perseverance, makes a few 
attempts to imitate the first sounds, and, when it has 
got one word distinctly, all the succeeding words 
come with greater facility. The bird generally learns 
more in those families where the master and mis- 
tress have the least to do, and becomes more expert 
in proportion as its instructors are idly assiduous. In 
going through the towns of France some time since, 
I could not help observing how much plainer their 
Parrots spoke than ours, and how very distinctly I 
understood their Parrots speak French, when I could 
not understand our own, though they spake my native 
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language. I was at first for ascribing it to the 
different qualities of the two languages, and was for 
entering into an elaborate discussion on the vowels 
and consonants ; but a friend that was with me solved 
the difficulty at once, by assuring me that the French 
women scarcely did anything else the whole day 
than sit and instruct their feathered pupils ; and that 
the birds were thus distinct in their lessons, in con- 
sequence of continual schooling.” 

Although Parrots are endowed with the faculty of 
imitating articulate sounds in a much higher degree 
than all other animals, yet we must not consider this 
a proof of their superior intelligence, as approaching 
to that of human intellect. 

The brain of Parrots is larger and more perfect 
than that of any other of the races of birds. The 
organs are better developed, and more numerous in 
their convolutions, the anterior lobe of its hemi- 
spheres being more prolonged than in predatory birds, 
with a considerably wider encephalon, or head, which 
is more flattened than long. But, with this supe- 
riority of cerebral development, we can by no means 
compare their intelligence with that of humanity. It 
forms, as it were, a point of contact, but it has no 
resemblance, — for all they utter is not from reflection, 
but from imitation ; and it is quite certain that they 
do not understand the meaning of the words or 
sentences which they chatter. 
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Imitation. There are two kinds of imitations 
connected with animal life. The one is entirely of a 
physical nature, and depends on organic similitude ; 
the other is dependent on the mind. The first of 
these is possessed by Monkeys, Parrots, and other 
animals; while the second is an attribute of man 
alone ; the one dependent on memory only, with 
organic functions, fitted for acquiring ; the other is 
dependent on mental reflection and study. But the 
immediate cause of our propensity to imitation above 
that of other animals, arises from the greater facility 
with which, by the sense of touch, we acquire the 
ideas of the outline of objects, and afterwards, in 
consequence, by the sense of sight. 

It is not to superior intelligence that we must 
attribute the imitative qualities of Parrots, but to an 
organic formation of the parts which produce the 
voice, aided by an aptitude in their musical capacity. 
For we find that the imitative propensities are not 
confined to this tribe alone, but are possessed in an 
inferior degree by Jays, Magpies, Starlings, and 
Blackbirds : the Mocking-bird of America, and even 
many of the smaller birds, have the faculty of 
imitating human speech, — all to be attributed to 
organic structure, rather than to superior intellectual 
endowments. 

Intelligence. While we have thus endeavoured 
to dispossess Parrots of any mental qualities superior 
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to those which all animals enjoy, in a greater or less 
degree, we willingly allow them a large portion of 
intelligence. They possess many of those feelings 
which endear them to the human race. Most of the 
species are affectionate and docile, forming strong 
and lasting attachments to individuals. They can 
express by their gestures and voice the strongest 
indications of regard, and will even caress the object 
of their attachment in a tender manner ; while they 
utter sounds so expressive of regard, that they can- 
not be misunderstood by those who are accustomed 
to their company. They can at once distinguish a 
stranger, and will not allow him to use any familiarity ; 
and to some individuals with whom they are 
acquainted, they sometimes manifest capricious 
aversion, which nothing but severity of treatment 
will subdue, and that only in a temporary way ; for 
it has been known to continue for many years, and 
not to be overcome either by caresses or correction. 

Notes. The natural notes of Parrots are, for the 
most part, harsh and discordant screams, and almost 
every species utters sounds peculiar to itself. 

Instruction. All Parrots are susceptible of a 
considerable degree of education ; but, as is the case 
with most other animals, the earlier their instruction 
commences the better. Various modes are adopted 
for impressing upon them obedience. Some of these 
consist in punishments, and others in rewards. Of 
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the latter, sugar, sweet wine, and stone-fruit, form 
important articles of temptation ; and, as punish- 
ments, immersion in cold water, and puffing at them 
with tobacco smoke, are resorted to. Another 
powerful stimulant is to scratch their head, of which 
they are excessively fond, as indeed are almost the 
whole feathered creation ; and nothing so soon 
renders smaller birds tame and familiar as frequently 
taking them in the hand and scratching their heads. 
Parrots are also soon taught to obey by using loud 
and authoritative tones to them ; and they are 
extremely susceptible of impressions from mild and 
affectionate words. 

The Amazon Parrot (Psittacua cestivus) and the 
Grey Parrot (Psittacua erythacua) are the most sus- 
cejitible of education of all their congeners. They can 
articulate more distinctly and imitate more naturally 
the cries of animals, and particular sounds, than any 
others of their tribe. A friend of ours, in Great 
King Street, Edinburgh, had a Parrot which kept 
excellent time to a pianoforte, while the lady of the 
house was playing. This it did by a chicking sound, 
and occasionally by a strange kind of note. They 
have been taught to whistle airs consisting of several 
bars, going through the tune with much precision 
and effect. Instances have been known of these 
species imitating the human voice in singing, and 
with so much modulation that strangers are deceived 
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by it. This is the more remarkable, as the natural 
notes of both these species are harsh and grating in 
the extreme. It is said by those who have visited 
the native retreats of these two species, that they 
are to be seen in vast flocks, and perched on tress, 
uttering, more especially in the morning, the most 
disagreeable and even tremendous screaming. 

It is not in vocal imitations alone that Parrots are 
capable of instruction ; for they can be taught to 
perform various gestures, and to assume some curious 
postures. They have been instructed to lie down on 
their backs at the word of command, and to continue, 
as if dead, without moving a limb, until their master 
ordered them to rise, when they would suddenly 
start to their feet. They can be taught to dance, 
and to use a stick, with which they perform several 
curious evolutions. Scaliger saw one that performed 
the dance of the Savoyards, at the same time that it 
repeated their song. It delighted in hearing any- 
one sing, and when it saw them dance, it tried to 
imitate their gestures. 

Parrots are instructed to articulate sounds by con- 
stantly repeating to them the words which it is 
intended they should acquire. 



THE CAROLINA PARROT 



( Paittacua Carolinenaia ) . 
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The 'plumage of this bird is not so much diversified 
in colour as many others of the extensive group to 
which it belongs, and it is, nevertheless, one of the 
most beautiful and elegant of Parrots. The green 
suit with which it is invested is subject to an ever- 
varying play of colour, and the different tints which 
are diffused over its feathers form the most agreeable 
and harmonious combinations. 

Size. The Carolina or Illinois Parrot is thirteen 
inches long, and twenty-one in extent ; forehead and 
cheeks, orange red ; beyond this, for an inch and a 
half down and round the neck, a rich and pure yellow ; 
shoulder and bend of the wing also edged with rich 
orange-red. 

Appearance. The general colour of the rest of 
the plumage is a bright yellowish silky green, with 
light blue reflections, lightest and most diluted with 
yellow below ; greater wing coverts and roots of the 
primaries, yellow, slightly tinged with, green ; 
interior webs of the primaries, deep dusky purple, 
almost black, exterior ones/ bluish green ; tail, long, 
cuneiform, consisting of twelve feathers, the exterior 
one only half the length, the others increasing to the 
middle ones, which are streaked along the middle 
with light blue ; shafts of all the larger feathers and 
of most part of the green plumage, black; knees 
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and vent, orange yellow ; feet, a pale whitish flesh 
colour ; claws, black ; bill, white, or slightly tinged 
with pale cream j iris of the eye, hazel ; round the 
eye is a small space without feathers, covered with a 
whitish skin ; nostrils placed in an elevated mem- 
brane at the base of the bill, and covered with 
feathers ; chin, wholly bare of feathers, but concealed 
by those descending on each side ; from each side of 
the palate hangs a lobe or skin of a blackish colour ; 
tongue, thick and fleshy ; inside of the upper man- 
dible near the point, grooved exactly like a file that 
it may hold with more security. 

Recording to Audubon, the plumage is compact 
and imbricated on the back, blended on the head, 
neck, and under parts ; the quills are long, the se- 
cond and third quills longest ; the body is elongated ; 
the feet, short and robust ; the tarsus, scaly all 
round ; the bill, along the ridge, measures one and 
one-twelfth of an inch ; the gap, measured from the 
tip of the lower mandible, one half inch ; the tarsus, 
five-sixths ; the middle toe, one and one quarter of 
an inch. 

The Female. The female differs very little in her 
colours and markings from the male. After examining 
numerous specimens, the following appear to be the 
principal differences. The yellow on the neck of the 
female does not descend quite so far ; the interior 
veins of the primaries are brownish, instead of black, 

D— 2 
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and the orange-red on the bend and edges of the 
wing is considerably narrower ; in other respects the 
colours and markings are nearly the same. 

I The young birds of the preceding, of both 

sexes, are generally destitute of the yellow on the head 
and n eck until about the beginning or middle of March, 
having those parts wholly green, except the front 
and cheeks, which are orange-red in them as in the 
full-grown bird. Towards the middle of March the 
\ yellow begins to appear in detached feathers, inter- 

spersed among the green, varying in different 
' individuals. 

Of one hundred and sixty-eight kinds of Parrots 
X enumerated by European writers as inhabiting the 

I various regions of the globe, this is the only species 

j found native within the territory of the United 

States. 

Audubon states that when wounded and laid hold 
of, the Parrakeet opens its bill, turns its head to seize 
and bite, and, if it succeed, is capable of inflicting a 
^ wound ; but, when wild, is easily tamed b^" 

^ being immersed in water, and eats as soon as it is 

i(J placed in confinement. On the ground these birds 

I • slowly and awkwardly, as if their tail incom- 

f moded them. 
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THE SPLENDID PARROT 
(Pdttacus Olorioaus). 

This beautiful bird exceeds most of its congeners in 
the splendour and elegant contrast of its colours. 
In the Begne Animal^ it is ranked among the 
Macaw Parrakeets. It is a native of New Holland, 
and its size is about equal to that of the common 
Ring-Parrakeet. 

The head, back, breast, abdomen, crissum (or 
vent), and tail coverts, are of a beautiful sanguine 
red, which is darkest on the back, and somewhat 
paler on the lower parts. The back feathers, from 
the auchenium (or part below the nape), to 
the commencement of the tail coverts, are black, 
being broadly margined with red ; the gula, the 
smaller wing coverts, middle wing coverts, the lateral 
tail feathers, and upper half of the primary quills, 
are of a shining, vivid cobalt blue, which becomes 
deeper towards the middle, and is slightly tinged 
with green in certain lights, the lower half of the 
the latter wing of a deep clove-brown ; the majores, 
or greater wing coverts, and the intermediate tail 
feathers, are of a vivid leek-green ; the exterior 
feather of the majores is of a dull brown, as well as 
the legs and feet ; above the axillae (or armpits) the 
black colour of the back forms on each side a transverse 
spot, with sharpened extremities ; the tail is long and 
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cuneiform towards the tip ; the bill is rather small, 
not much hooked, and of a pale umber brown. 

The female is much less brilliant in the colour 
of her plumage than the male. 

This is nearly allied to Pennant’s Parrot, but 
differing from it, in the tail being much shorter, and 
in other particulars mentioned in the description ; 
they are, however, frequently confounded. 




THE GROUND PARROT 



^ (Psittacus Formosua). 

\ Although with little variety of colour, this bird is 

certainly one of great beauty. Its size is about that 
^ of a Turtle Dove ; and is called the Ground Parrot 

? from the circumstance that it very rarely perches on 

j trees, being usually found on the ground. It haunts 

^ sedgy and rushy j)laces, where it may be seen running 

k i along in the manner of a rail, in the low meadow 

p lands of New Holland. 

i| These birds measure eleven inches and a half in 

^ length, and their claws are long, like those of larks. 

? I ’ The whole upper part of the bird is of a splendid 

^ ; green, banded with black and yellow; beneath it is 

• ! yellow, with numerous dark waved bands ; the crown 

;• I and nape are streaked ; and the forehead of a fine 
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orange ; the two middle tail feathers are of a green 
like the upper parts, and the lateral feathers are 
cuneiform, of a rich yellow ; the whole tail feathers 
are ornamented with equidistant arrow-shaped black 
bands. 



THE BLUE AND YELLOW SIACAW 
(Psittacus Ararauna)- 

The colours of this bird are remarkably distinct. 
The whole upper parts, from the base of the upper 
mandible to the extremity of the tail, including the 
sides of the head and the upper surface of the wings, 
are of a bright cobalt blue, with a slight tinge of 
green, which is more decided on the fore part of the 
head ; the under parts, from the gula, or throat, 
downwards, are of a deep chrome yellow, inclining to 
orange ; the throat is of a dusky black ; the naked 
cheeks are of a pale roseate hue, and are marked by 
three or more transverse lines of minute blackish 
feathers. In the female the colours are more vivid 
than in her mate, and the tail is also a little longer 
in proportion to the size of her body, which is a 
trifle less than that of the male. 

This is a native of the tropical regions of America 
where the other species of the group of which it is a 
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member are chiefly found. Their notes are very 
similar to those of the other species ; but by those 
who are accustomed to hear their utterance, the a'i'ra 
of the Blue and Yellow Macaw, from its less distinct 
articulation, can at once be distinguished. 

These birds are quite at their ease in a domesti- 
cated condition, and have bred in France and Great 
Britain. 

Food. — In common with its tribe, this species, in 
its native woods, lives chiefly upon fruits and seeds ; 
and they invariably prefer such as are provided with 
a hard and shelly covering ; these they crack with 
much dexterity, carefully rejecting the outer coat, 
and swallowing only the internal nut. 



THE EOSE-CKESTED COCKATOO 
(Psittacus Moluccensis). 

This lively bird is not remarkable for its intelligence, 
but is one of the most noisy of its tribe, and is par- 
ticularly fond of assuming a variety of antic gestures. 

The Eose-crested Cockatoo belongs to the genus 
Plyctolophus of Vieillot, the species of which natu- 
rally arrange themselves in two sub-divisions : in the 
first the crest assumes a rounded form, and falls back- 
wards over the neck, when the bird is quiescent ; 
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while in the second sub-division it is lengthened 
into a point, which is folded together, and is curved 
upwards. To the former of these this species belongs. 
It is a native of Sumatra and the Moluccas. 

Its whole plumage is white^ with an occasional 
tinge of pale rose colour. The crest is formed of 
feathers of a bright orange red underneath ; the 
upper side, with the two middle feathers, carnation, 
and the others white ; the inferior wing and tail 
coverts have a tinge of saffron yellow; but we have 
seen some with those parts of a straw yellow ; the 
bill is of a bluish black, and the legs and feet of a 
leaden gray. 

The length of this bird varies from sixteen to 
eighteen inches. 



THE BLACK COCKATOO 
(Psittacus Aterimus). 

In a state of captivity the Black Cockatoo is a mild 
and familiar bird ; it feeds upon bread and various 
kinds of seeds. When approached it raises a cry 
which may be compared to a hoarse croaking. This 
cry appears to emanate from the lower part of the 
larynx/ for there is no perceptible motion in the 
tongue to indicate its proceeding from that organ. 
Its beak is hermetically shut when not in action. 



46 THE BATTLEDORE-TAILED PARROT. 

It is distinguished from all the other birds of the 
family of which it is a member by the form of its 
tongue, which M. Levaillant very aptly compares to 
the trunk of an elephant. 

Like all Parrots they crack, without difficulty 
walnuts, nuts, and all kinds of fruit-stones ; but 
when they have detached the kernel they do not, 
like their congeners, crush and swallow them in 
fragments ; the entry of their oesophagus (or gullet) 
would, however, permit them to do so, for this 
opening is large enough to receive the entire kernel. 

The whole body, head, crest, wings, tail, and 
. feet of this species are of a uniform grayish black, 
subject to change from the play of light. The 
naked space round the eyes is of a rose colour, 
and the irides deep scarlet, approaching to crimson. 
The crest consists of long pendulous feathers, 
disposed in various directions ; the bill is intensely 
black. 

The Black Cockatoo measures about twenty-two 
inches from the crown of the head to the tip of the 
tail. It is a native of the East Indies. 



THE BATTLEDORE-TAILED PARROT 
(Psittacus Discurus), 

The crown of the head and nape of the neck of a 
vivid light blue; the back, green; the cheeks. 
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throat, and whole neck, and under parts of the body, 
of a yellowish green; the back, rump, the upper 
wing coverts of a beautiful green ; the remiges, or quill 
feathers of the wings, the same colour on the outside, 
and blackish on the underside; the lowerpartof a black 
and bluish white; the intermediate rectrices, green ; 
the lateral tail feathers blue externally , blackish inter- 
nally, and all of a clear blue above ; the two inter- 
mediate feathers terminated by a long shaft of two 
inches, whose end presents a battledore-shaped 
discus, composed of blue feathers ; the bill is of a 
cream white in the dead bird, and the feet are 
brown. The total length of the bird is nine inches 
and a half to the extremity of the shaft, and 
eight to the end of the lateral feathers, which are of 
equal length. It inhabits New Holland. 



THE ROSEATE COCKATOO 
(Cackatto Rosea). 

The Roseate Cockatoo has its crest, the whole head, 
neck, and under part of the body of a fine rose 
colour ; the upper part is of a beautiful gray, deeper 
on the wings and tail ; the bill is white in the dead 
individual, and the feet are brown. Its total length 
is twelve inches. 
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THE DEEP BLUE MACAW 
(Anodorhyncus Maodmiliani). 

This beautiful bird is one of the rarest of its tribe. 
Its claim to generic distinction would seem to depend 
on the excessive length and powerful curvature of 
its claws and upper mandible, and on the slight 
development of the tooth-like process of the latter. 
Its colour throughout is of a deep and brilliant blue ; 
the beak, legs, and claws, are black ; and the cere 
and naked circle round the eyes are of a bright yellow. 
Our specimen measures two feet four inches from 
the top of the head to the extremity of the tail, and 
the expansion of the wings is four feet. The length 
of the upper mandible is five inches, and that of the 
lower two. 



THE BLUE-TIPPED LOEY 
(Psittacus Ccemleatus). 

This most elegant species is the size of a small 
domestic Pigeon, and is a native of the Molucca 
Islands. 

The whole of the upper and under parts of this 
Parrot are of a deep, rich, and shining crimson ; the 
scapulars are tipped with blue; the coverts and 
secondary quills with black ; the tail is short. 
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slightly graduated, and of a rich chocolate brown, 
changing to a bluish tinge by the play of light ; the 
legs and feet are black, there are usually two spots 
of deep blue ; the bill is of a cinnamon colour. 



PENNANT’S PARRAKEET 
(Paittacus Pennantii). 

This magnificent Parrot, by its elegant form, and 
gorgeous and resplendent plumage, is entitled to be 
ranked as one of the most valuable of its kind, not 
only by naturalists, but also by amateurs. 

The whole body, from the crown of the head as far as 
the tail coverts above, and the crissum, or vent, beneath, 
is of a deep and brilliant crimson ; and the smaller 
wing coverts are of the same colour ; the chin is 
violet, changing into blue by the reflection of light ; 
the space from the rump to the middle of the back, 
and the upper wing coverts, are black, broadly edged 
with crimson, which is not so bright as that of the 
head, and giving those parts the appearance of being 
covered with large scales ; the scapulars, or shoulders, 
are of an intense velvet black ; the primary quill 
feathers are of a deep violet at their base, and of a red- 
dish black beneath, bordered with grayish white : this 
border is of a dirty violet in the lesser quills. 'When 
the wings are open, the smaller feathers — that is, 
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those nearest the body — are of a clear lilac ; a few of 
the greater wing coverts are bright yellow on one 
side. The upper side of the rectrices of the tail is 
of a deep violet ; each of the feathers being divided 
by a black shaft, the sides of which have a slight 
reflection of a bronzed colour ; the three longest 
rectrices are of a violet red beneath; the middle 
sized and small ones are of a velvet violet at their 
base, terminated by a grayish white at the tips ; the 
lower covering of the rectrices is of a fine black; 
among the larger ones, some have a reflection of 
blue at their base ; others terminate in a clear blue, 
fringed with white ; and as for the middle-sized and 
smaller ones, they are ultramarine blue at their ter- 
mination, fringed with white at the tips only. The 
feet are of a gray black ; as also the upper mandible 
of the bill, at its base ; from the middle to the point 
it is of a citron yellow, inclining to pink. 

The length of this Parrakeet is fifteen inches ; it 
inhabits New Holland. 



THE NONPAREIL PARRAKEET 
(Paittacua Exemiua). 

The Nonpareil Parrakeet is middle-sized and finely 
shaped, having an elegant form, its beak small, and 
its tail the same length as the body. 

The crown of the head, occiput, cheeks, and throat 
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are of a briglit scarlet, and the chin white ; the 
breast is of the same red as the throat, but descend- 
ing to the middle of the body, where it terminates 
in a point. This colour, though predominating, is 
mixed with yellow ; some of the red feathers are 
terminated by a little black point. The lower cover- 
ing of the tail, near the tail coverts, is also of the 
same red. The under part of the body, from the 
breast to the lower part of the abdomen, is of a fine 
jonquil yellow, with a deep red spot in the middle, 
and fi-om thence takes a greenish shade as it 
approaches the tail coverts, and the lower part of 
the sides on the abdomen ; the tail coverts and 
crissum are green. 

The feathers behind the neck, those on the 
upper part of the back, the scapulars, and the two 
last feathers of the wing next the back, are of a 
velvet black, with a border of golden yellow, which 
skirts the contour, and detaches them in an agree- 
able manner from each other. The lesser wing 
coverts are of a rich violet ; those which are near the 
scapulars, and are hid by them, are black, with a 
yellow border ; the greater wing coverts in front are 
of a violet blue. The great primary feathers of the 
wings are of a bright blue on their outer margin, 
and of a glossy black within, as well as on the under 
side, and the secondaries are of a mixed green and 
blue on their exterior. 
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The tail is imbricated ; the first four external 
rectrices are of a delicate lilac, which always appear 
white towards the fronts and edges, and outwardly 
of a fine pale azure blue ; the intermediate tail 
feathers are of a gay green ; the whole of them have 
black down, both interiorly and exteriorly, in the 
part which is hidden by the red coverts above the 
tail. The lilac colour of the lateral tail feathers is 
liable to different gradations, depending on the play 
of light, so as to appear almost white in one position, 
whilst in another it seems of the brightest azure 
blue. The legs are greenish, mixed with gray, and 
the claws gray. The beak is bluish-gray ; the 
ophthalmic region is red, and the eye hazel. 

The tongue of this species is terminated in a 
brush. It is probable that this formation of the 
tongue has some influence over the voice of the bird, 
whose cry resembles a piercing whistle, but without 
harshness. It is said not to be very susceptible of 
education. 

The food of this species is berries and fruits, 
after having tom them to bits ; also almonds, grains, 
and pippins, which they despoil of their outer coat- 
ing before swallowing them. \Miile in a free con- 
dition they abstain from all animal food, but in 
captivity become omnivorous. 
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THE PHILIPPINE LORY 
(Paittacm Melanotus). 

This pretty bird is a native of the Philippine 
Islands, and is remarkable for the gentleness of its 
manners in a state of captivity. It is somewhat 
smaller than a turtle dove, usually measuring about 
ten inches in length. 

The crown of the head is of a deep violet black ; the 
collum is scarlet; the back as far as the inter- 
scapulum, the breast and abdomen as far as the 
point of the crissum, are of a deep Antwerp blue ; 
from the interscapulum to nearly the point of the 
tail a fine scarlet colour, and the wings and tip of the 
tail are green ; the second last of the secondary wing 
feathers is of an orange yellow, and the external o( 
the majores is scarlet ; the legs and feet are black, 
the bill crimson, and the cere and circle round the 
eye orange yellow. 



THE ROSE- RINGED PARRAKEET 
(Psittacua Torquatua). 

The Rose-ringed Parrakeet is of the most vivid 
green, tinged with yellow ; the base of the wings is 
provided with a purplish red patch ; it has a collar 
round its neck of a vivid rose colour. 
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The female of this species resembles the young 
bird, being destitute of the rose ring, which does not 
make its appearance until the bird is in its third 
year. The full-grown bird is from eighteen to 
twenty inches. 

This is the bird which was known in early times in 
Britain by the name of Popinjay. In the reign of 
King Henry V. a singular poem was written by 
Skelton under the title of Speak Parrot^ in which 
the essential characters of this species were well 
described. 

In a state of domestication it is extremely affec- 
tionate, and easily acquires a number of words or 
even sentences, which it utters with much 
distinctness. 



THE HYACINTHINE MACAW 
(Psittacus Hyacinthinus). 

The whole plumage of this species is of a fine hya- 
cinthine blue, lighter on the head and neck, chang- 
ing to sea-green on the upper parts, and of the colour 
of polished steel, which is the case also with the wings 
and tail : the neck, the orbits, and gula are naked, 
and of a deep yellow colour ; the edge of the eyelid, 
and the iris, have the shade of rosemary flowers ; the 
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THE RED AND YELLOW MACAW. bO 

bill and feet are of a deep black, the membrane of 
the bill is of a beautiful yellow, and two lines wide 
at the base of the upper mandible ; it diminishes 
with the length to the angle of the mouth, from 
whence there extends a second straight membrane, 
which embraces the inferior mandible, and advances 
towards the eye ; the cheeks are in a great m^sure 
covered with feathers, which distinguishes this Ara 
from its congeners. The whole length of the bird is 
twenty-six inches. The female is a little less than 
the male, and the young are of a more dull blue 
colour. 



THE RED AND YELLOW MACAW 
(Psittacus Aracanga). 

Although inferior in sixe to the Red and Blue 
Macaw, in beauty, at least, it is equal to that 
species. Its general size is about two feet and a 
half from the crown of the head to the tip of the 
tail. The red of its plumage is less intense than that 
of the red and blue species, and the blue of its 
primary wing feathers is of a more vivid colour. In 
place of the greenish band which separates the two 
principal colours from each other the extremities of 
each of the feathers have a greenish tinge on the 
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lower part of the neck and upper wing coverts, while 
the larger wing coverts are of a light yellow tipped 
with bright green. The naked part of the cheeks is 
white and quite bare, being totally destitute of the 
minute lines of feathers which are an unvarying 
character of the Eed and Blue Macaw, and the mem- 
brane does not extend over the base of the upper 
mandible. This part of the bill is of a dull yellowish 
white throughout, having a small spot of black near 
its base. The upper mandible, the scales of the legs, 
and claws are of a deep black, the white skin appear- 
ing at intervals through the scales. 



THE TURKOSINE PARRAKEET 
{Psittacua Pvlchellus). 

The Turkosine Parrakeet may be numbered among 
the smallest of its tribe, measuring only six inches 
and a half from the crown of the head to the ex- 
tremity of the tail, which is about a third of the 
whole. 

The front of the head is of a rich cobalt blue, from 
hence to the crown of the head, also the neck, 
back, upper wing coverts, and the two intermediate 
tail feathers are of a rich green ; the throat, breast, 
abdomen, and crissum are of a deep golden yellow ; 
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the lesser wing coverts are of a pale greenish blue ; 
the middle and greater coverts, and primaries cobalt 
blue, tipped with black ; and each wing has a bright 
Scarlet spot on the middle wing coverts next the 
interscapulum. The lateral tail feathers are of a 
bright gamboge yellow, the three next, the central 
feathers on each side, having a longitudinal black 
streak, occupying about two-thirds of the central 
region of the feathers. The bill, legs, and feet are 
black. This species inhabits New Holland. 



THE RED-NAPED PARRAKEET 
(Psittacus Nuchulia). 

The front of the head, breast, and abdomen, is of 
a vivid scarlet ; the bill is of a bright red, inclining 
to crimson ; the whole of the other parts of the 
plumage are of a rich and glossy green, changing 
in some lights to bluish green, with reflections of 
pink; the irides are scarlet, and the feet greenish 
brown. 

The Red-naped Parrakeet is about the size of a 
small domestic Pigeon. 
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THE GOLDEN GREEN PARRAKEET 
(Psittacus Swainaonii). 

The plumage above is entirely green , beneath paler, 
and inclining more to yellow, and of a fine golden 
tinge; just under the lower mandible is a dark umber 
coloured spot, and a very narrow line of the same in 
front, just above the nostrils ; the quills dark green, 
the greater ones on their outside base are blue ; the 
spurious wings are of a rich and clear orange. The 
inner wing coverts are green ; the inside of the quills 
is greenish blue, except on each side of the shafts, 
where there is a line of black ; the tail is short and 
cuneated, hardly projecting an inch beyond the wings^ 
both above and below green, the interior margin dirty 
yellow ; the bill and legs are of a flesh colour. Total 
length, six inches. 



THE CAPE PARRAKEET 
(Paittama Capemia). 

This bird is one of the smallest of the Parrot tribe, 
measuring only about four inches and a-half from 
the crown of the head to the tip of the tail. It is 
an inhabitant of the lower parts of Africa, near the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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The tail is short, and the bill rather small in pro- 
portion to the size of the bird; the whole of the 
plumage is of a rich yellowish green, changing to 
yellow in various shades of light ; the quills of the 
wings are of a verdigris green, changing into blue ; 
and the under wing coverts are of an extremely deep 
and beautiful ultramarine blue, with a patch of the 
same colour extending down a considerable way on 
the abdomen ; the bill is pale brown, and the 
feet of a raw umber colour. 



THE SCALY-BREASTED PARRAKEET 
(Psittacua Sqnamosua). 

The front of the forehead is verdigris-green ; the 
crown, cheeks, and throat, of a deep brown ; the 
nucha, auchenium, as far as the interscapulum 
region, the rectrices, and remiges, are all of a rich 
yellow green, as also the intermediate tail feathers, 
the hypochondria, the tibial and tarsal feathers, the 
crissum, and under tail coverts ; the interscapulum, 
lateral tail feathers, and epigastrum, are of a scarlet 
lake colour; the gula is white, the feathers of 
which are centred with black, and edged with pink, 
giving them a scaly appearance ; the jugulum is of 
a rich gamboge yellow, and changing into green as 
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it descends ; the greater wing coverts and quills 
are of a rich cobalt blue; the bill and feet are 
of a dull black ; the flexure of the wing is rich 
crimson. 

This elegant species is a native of Surinam. 



THE TABUAN PARRAKEET 
{Psittacua Tabuemis). 

The head, neck, breast, abdomen, crissum, and under 
tail coverts are of a bright purplish red ; the 
feathers on the abdomen and flanks merely tipped 
with this colour, which produces a banded appear- 
ance of blackish green; the whole of the upper 
parts, with the exception of the quills and outer tail 
feathers, are bright emerald green, varying in shade 
and intensity according to the light ; the feathers of 
the tergum are tipped with the same colour as the 
head and neck ; the wings are broad and powerful ; 
the under sides and under webs of the quills are 
black ; the outer webs greatly emarginated and of a 
high-toned purplish azure blue, changing to pale 
ultramarine blue at the edges ; the spurious wings 
on the upper side are of a deep azure blue. 

The tail is broad and expansive, containing twelve 
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feathers ; the two central ones are of a dull 
emerald green, all the others are of a rich azure 
blue, tinged at the edges with pale ultramarine blue 
and emerald green ; the under side of all the 
feathers is black ; the feet and legs of this species 
are formed for both climbing and walking, and are 
of a dark gray colour ; the bill is thick, and the 
under mandible in particular very strong ; the total 
length of the bird is from fourteen to sixteen inches. 



THE EED AND BLUE MACAW 
(Psittacus Macao). 

The Macaws hold a distinguished rank among the 
splendid family of which they are members. They 
are remarkable for their large size as well as for the 
beauty and variety of their colours. A distinguish- 
ing characteristic is their cheeks being naked, with 
only a few scattered feathers. Their upper mandible 
is much longer than the under one, has a great cur- 
vature, and is provided with a notch on each side, 
which corresponds with the notch in the lower man- 
dible ; the tail is longer than the rest of the body, 
and graduated. They are very mild and docile in 
their disposition, on which account they are greatly 
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esteemed ; but they are by no means famous for 
their imitative powers, nor for their intelligence. 

Macaws live entirely on vegetable diet, and prefer 
such seeds and nuts as are enveloped in a leatherish 
rind. They live to a great age, but require con- 
siderable attention in Britain to prevent the effects 
of our cold climate on their constitutions. This is 
more especially the case when they are newly im- 
ported ; but in a few years they become pretty well 
inured to the cold of our climate. 

The Eed and Blue Macaw is one of the largest and 
most beautiful of its group, measuring from the 
crown of the head to the tip of the tail nearly three 
feet, the tail itself being nearly two feet in length 
when in perfect condition. Its general plumage is 
of a deep- toned and brilliant red. A broad band of 
verdigris-green separates the intermediate wing 
coverts, and behind the shoulders, from the deep 
violet blue of the large quill feathers of the wings. 

The tail is generally blue at the base, brownish 
crimson in the middle, and blue at the extremity of 
the feathers, and of a blood-red colour underneath ; 
but all these colours vary, both in intensity and 
extent. The cheeks and cere are white, the latter 
traversed by three or four rows of transverse crim- 
son feathers. The lower mandible and the base of 
the upper one are of a blackish horn colour, the 
middle of the latter being of a dirty yellowish white, 
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and of a dusky hue at the point. The claws are the 
same colour as the beak, as are also the scales which 
cover the legs and toes. This bird inhabits Brazil 
and some of the West India islands. 



THE INDIAN LORY 
{Psittacua CocciTieus). 

This species inhabits many of the larger islands in 
the Indian Ocean, and is said to be very plentiful in 
Ambo3ma. 

The front, nape, chin, throat, back, from the 
interscapulum to the tip of the tail coverts, the 
smaller, middle, and larger wing coverts are of a 
rich scarlet, the feathers of the wings being tinged 
with a dusky blue at their margins. The crown, 
cheeks, auchenium, sides, abdomen, and tail are of a 
deep Antwerp blue colour. The primary quill 
feathers are of a rich gamboge yellow. The bill 
is crimson, and the legs and feet are black. 

The Indian Lory is subject to some variety of 
colour in different individuals. 
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THE VAILLANTIAN PARRAKEET 
(Psittaiyiia Vaillardia). 

This most elegant species is dedicated to Levaillant, 
a naturalist who spent his life and fortune in the 
publication of a series of the most splendid books 
on Ornithology, and which must remain as a monu- 
ment of industry and refined taste so long as the 
natural sciences hold a sway over the human mind. 

The Vaillantian Parrakeet is five inches and a half 
from the crown of the head to the extremity of the 
tail. It inhabits the islands of the Southern Pacific 
Ocean. The crown of the head, the tibial feathers, 
extending in a circular form round the lower part of 
the abdomen, are of a bluish purple; the cheeks, 
throat, breast, abdomen, and part of the back, are of 
a rich and deep crimson ; the auchenium, wings, and 
tail, with the upper and imder tail coverts, are of a 
yellowish green ; the bill, feet, and legs are yellowish 
brown, and the claws black. 

This bird is nearly allied to the Purple-headed 
Parrakeet, but differing in the darker colour of the 
purple on the head, and in the crimson on its lower 
parts. 
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THE AZURE-BLUE-RUMPED PARROT 
(Psiltacus Oyano-Pygius). 

This Parrot holds a distinguished rank among the 
species which inhabit the South Sea Islands. 

The Male is of a robust form, with his tail equal 
in length to the body, from the crown of the head 
to the vent. 

All the head, face, temples, cheeks, throat, breast, 
abdomen, and sides are of a brilliant scarlet, inclin- 
ing to orange; the under tail coverts, or crissum, 
deep blue, the feathers of which are bordered with 
scarlet. The back of the neck is ornamented by a 
ring of glossy ultramarine blue, which separates the 
red of the nape from the brilliant dark green feathers 
which cover the lower part of the neck and back. 
The tail coverts and crissum are the same blue as the 
ring on the neck ; the scapulars are of a yellowish 
white shade, and become of a delicate blue by the 
reflection of light ; the upper covering of the wings 
and quill feathers are of the same green as the back, 
in the exterior feathers, but having their interiors 
black ; the twelve feathers of the tail are of various 
lengths, but not so decidedly different as in many 
other of the Parrakeets of the same division ; the in- 
equality is less between the outer lateral feathers, 
and the longest intermediate feathers, which are of 
a bronzed green, the laterals of a bluish violet, and 
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the exterior ones edged with green ; the upper man- 
dible is of a deep red, except at the point, which is 
black ; the region of the eyes is naked and black. 

The Female of this Parrakeet differs so much 
from the male that it might be easily mistaken for 
a distinct species. She is less than the male bird ; 
her head, face, and back of her neck, are of a rich 
and deep green ; the throat, sides, and fore part of 
the neck, the breast, to the lower part of the sternum, 
are of a yellowish green ; like the male, her tail 
coverts are blue, and all the abdominal region and 
thighs are of the same red colour as in the male ; 
the under tail coverts are green, edged with red; 
the scapulars, all the upper coverings, and even the 
upper parts of the wings, are green, but not of so 
dark a shade as in the male ; the under part of the 
wings and the interior edges of the points of their 
longest quill feathers are of a blackish tinge ; all the 
feathers of the tail are green, shaded with blue, but 
more decided in those of the middle than in the side 
ones ; the beak is blackish, as are also the feet. 



THE BLACK-BACKED PABEAKEET 
( P sittacus Mdanotus), 

Colour. The whole of the head, neck, throat, 
breast, abdomen, crissum, and tail are of a rich yel- 
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lowish green, the latter tipped with yellow ; the inter- 
scapulum is black, the rump cobalt blue, changing to 
purple, and the upper tail coverts rich yellowish 
green ; the middle and secondary feathers of the 
wings are of a rich scarlet colour, the greater coverts 
of a deep olive green, and the primaries of blue 
green ; the bill pinkish scarlet on the sides, and yel- 
low along the keel ; the legs and feet are black. 

The plumage of the Black-backed Parrakeet is, in 
the highest degree, vivid and elegant in its colours ; 
it is a native of Australasia ; in size it is somewhat 
less than the Nonpareil Parrakeet. 



THE ZONED PARROT 
(Paittacua Zonariua). 

The whole head of the Zoned Parrot is of a deep 
velvet black, having a crescent-shaped collar of 
yellow, and a zone of the same colour invests the 
centre of its abdominal region ; all the rest of the 
plumage is of a leek green, which extends to the 
tail feathers, the lateral ones being of a dull lilac on 
their exterior edges ; the smaller and middle wing 
coverts are of the same green as the rest of the bird ; 
the lower part of the greater coverts and quills are 
deep black, as well as the legs and feet ; the bill is 
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pale raw-mnber brown. It is the same size as the 
Tabuan Parrot, and inhabits New Holland. 

Although the Zoned 'Parrot is not remarkable for 
the beauty of its plumage, it is reckoned a bird of 
considerable elegance of form, and is very lively and 
affectionate in a domesticated state. 



THE CEEAM LOEY 
{Paittacus Garrulus). 

The whole upper and under parts of this bird are of 
a rich scarlet, which extends along to the lesser wing 
coverts, and reaches to the centre of the tail, the 
remaining colour of which is steel gray; on the 
shoulders there is a large spot of rich golden yellow ; 
the wings are wholly of deep sea-green, with the 
exception of the three exterior quills, which are of a 
reddish lilac, and the bend of the wing is of a 
yellowish green ; the cere and naked circle round the 
eye are deep blue ; the bill umber brown, and the 
feet and claws purplish brown ; the feathers on the 
tibia, or lower parts of the leg, are green. 

This richly-coloured bird inhabits the Molucca 
Islands, and abounds on the island of Ceram ; hence 
its name. 



THE PURPLE-HEADED PARRAKEET. 
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THE PURPLE-TAILED PARRAKEET 
(Psittacus Porphyrurus). 

The colours of this most beautiful species are of 
great brilliancy. It is a native of Cayenne, in 
South America. It is principally distinguished by 
all the rectrices being purple, except the two middle 
ones, which are green. It is one of the rarest birds 
of its tribe. 

The whole plumage of this bird is of a rich brilliant 
green ; the rump being of a fine Antwerp blue 
colour ; the outer great wing coverts and tips of the 
whole primaries are black ; it has also a patch of 
several black feathers on the middle of the back ; 
the tail feathers of a deep crimson, fringed with 
black ; the two middle feathers are green ; the tail 
coverts are uncommonly long, and reach nearly to 
the point of the tail : this is a remarkable peculiarity 
in the species. The bill is dirty green, and the legs 
and feet of a dull pea-green. 



THE PURPLE-HEADED PARRAKEET 
{Psittacua Porjphyrocephala). 

This elegant little bird is provided with a purple 
crest ; its throat, cheeks, and chin are of a fine 
crimson, as well as the feathers of the tibia ; the 
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whole other parts of the plumage are of a rich green ; 
the bill is citron yellow, tipped with pale rose colour ; 
the legs and feet are of a citron yellow. It has a 
patch of green on the front of its forehead close 
above the bill. 

The Purple-headed Parrakeet is subject to a little 
variety as to colour; the tibial feathers in some 
being green, and in others purple ; the breast also 
is sometimes of a dusky tinge. These are probably 
either sexual differences, or else may be owing to 
more or less advanced stages in their progress 
towards maturity. 



THE MOLUCCA PARRAKEET 
(Psittacua Hcematodua). 

The head is of a deep Antwerp blue ; the nape and 
throat, deep leek-green, as well as the feathers of the 
upper parts, and those of the abdomen, extending to 
the under tail coverts, which are yellowish towards 
their tips ; the breast is of a deep scarlet, all the 
feathers being tipped with dark blue ; the feathers 
of the tail are brown in the centre beneath, and 
edged with Indian yellow, changing by different 
reflections of light ; the bill is rusty brown, the legs 
and feet are bluish-gray, and the claws black. 
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This species inhabits the Molucca Islands, and has 
frequently been confounded with the Blue Mountain 
Parrakeet. 



THE GREAT-BILLED PARROT 
(Psittacus Macrorhynchos). 

This bird is entirely of an emerald green colour on 
the head, throat, breast, back, abdomen, and tail ; 
and of a fine cobalt blue on the rump ; the smaller 
wing coverts are black, and margined with a burnt- 
sienna colour ; the secondary wing coverts are com- 
posed of green and yellow feathers, some of which 
are margined with burnt sienna, and others with 
yellow ; the larger coverts, spurious wings, and 
primary quills, are deep blue, which changes to 
brown by the reflection of light ; the bill is very 
large, and of a dark crimson colour ; the feet are 
umber-brown, and the claws of a paler hue. 

The Great-Billed Parrot is a native of Papua, and 
other southern islands ; and in size is about equal to 
the common Amazon Parrot. 



• swindern’s love-bird, 

THE VIOLET-BLUE PAERAKEET 
{Psittacua Porphyr). 

This diminutive bird is one of the most elegantly 
formed of its tribe. Its colour is of a beautiful deep 
violet, except on the throat and upper part of the 
breast, where it is white ; but in some specimens 
there is a slight dusky tinge ; the bill and legs are 
reddish yellow, and the feathers on the head are 
elongated, so as to form a slight crest, in the same 
manner as the Purple-headed Parrakeet. 

The tongue, unlike most others of its congeners, 
is long, and terminated by a sort of pencil of short 
white bristles. This bird is somewhat more than 
five inches in total length. 

The Violet-blue Parrakeet is a native of the island 
of Otaheite. 



SWINDERN’S LOVE-BIRD 
(Paittacula Swinderniana). 

These little birds are natives of South Africa, and 
are distinguished by their remarkable love for one 
another. In the form and strength of the bill, 
which is black and strong, Swindern’s Love-Bird 
resembles the larger parrots. The head and nape 
of the neck are of a bright rich green colour, as are 
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also the mantle and wings; whilst the neck and 
breast are greenish yellow, and the lower back and 
upper tail-coverts are deep azure blue. As regards 
the tail, the two middle feathers and the tips are 
green, whilst the other feathers on each side have 
their lower half vermilion, bounded by a bar of 
black. The legs and toes are greyish black, and the 
wings are long and reach to the end of the tail when 
closed. Love-Birds lay their eggs in the holes of 
trees, on bare wood, when in their native state. 



THE ASH-COLOUEED OR GREY PARROT 
(Psittacica ErythacVjS^. 

The Grey Parrot, which is a native of Western 
Africa, and largely brought over to this country by 
sailors, is noted for its good memory, its power of 
talking, and general imitative faculties. Both male 
and female birds have the power of talking. The 
colour of this parrot is ashen-grey, with the excep- 
tion of the tail, which is deep scarlet. The bill, 
which is much hooked, is black and powerful, and 
the feet and toes are grey. This bird feeds on 
vegetables, fruits, and seeds of most kinds, and is 
very fond of fir-cones. Parsley and chick-weed are 
very injurious, and should be avoided; but bread 
and milk is a very good food for the Grey Parrot. 
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THE PALE-HEADED BROADTAIL 
{Platyceims Palliceps). 

Broadtails are distinguished from other Parrots, as 
their name implies, by the shape of their tails, which 
are broad and depressed ; and also by their wings, 
which are rounder and shorter; and their feet, 
which are slender and elevated, and enable them to 
move about with ease and agility. Their plumage 
is elegant and diversified ; and they are birds of 
great activity. The Pale-headed Broadtails, like 
most of this genus, are natives of New Holland, 
where, except at the time of breeding, they are 
generally met with in large flocks. Seeds and 
grasses form their favourite food. 



THE ORANGE-WINGED LORRIKEET 
(Trichoglossus Pyrrhopterus). 
Lorrikeets are remarkable for their hairy or bristly 
tongues, and are very fond of honey, and all sweet 
food. Their habits are very much alike. The 
Orange- Winged Lorrikeet, which has a somewhat 
lengthened upper-mandible, has an elegant form, 
and plumage of singular variety and beauty. The 
greater part of its body is of a rich green, whilst its 
feathers, which narrow towards the point, are orange 
and dark grey. The toes are strong, and the claws 
broad and extended. These birds can be readily 
tamed. 
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DISEASES. 

From Dr. Karl Russ. 

There is no more certain cure for the diseases of 
birds than consists in the removal of the cause of 
illness by as natural and judicious a treatment as 
can be devised. Since it is always difficult, and 
often impossible, to eradicate disease, the most im- 
portant part of the task of the bird amateur lies in 
the successful effort to avoid it. 

The chief and most necessary points to be ob- 
served, in order to keep all kinds of birds in good 
health, are the following : — 

Perfect cleanliness. 

Careful, regular attention, as nearly as possible 
at the same hour each day. 

A plentiful supply of good, appropriate, and well 
varied food, according to the time of year ; all un- 
natural dainties being strictly withheld. 

Pure, fresh water, constantly renewed for bath- 
ing and drinking. 

Light and sunshine in abundance, taking care to 
provide sufficient shady retreats, and an equable tem- 
perature, neither too high nor too low ; excessive heat, 
either from the stove or the rays of the sun, is ex- 
tremely hurtful; whereas even delicate birds may 
safely be accustomed to a cool and even low tem- 
perature. 
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Draughts, damp, sudden and violent changes of 
the degree of warmth, unsound seed or sour food 
and impure water; dirt and neglect, disturbance 
and terror, are among the most frequent causes of 
illness among all aviary birds. 

Sepsis or Typhus. This malignant disease, 
which is incurable and highly infectious, is caused 
by blood-poisoning, arising from neglect and bad 
management during the voyage. All birds, sus- 
pected of this disease — or rather all freshly imported 
birds — should for several weeks be carefully kept 
apart from the rest. 

Asthma, panting, and difficulty in breath- 
ing proceed from inflammation of the organs of 
respiration, and, fortunately, slight affections of the 
throat and windpipe occur more frequently than 
inflammation of the lungs. The bird should at once 
be put into a small cage, kept as quiet as possible, 
and given stimulating or plain food according to its 
state of health. The drinking water should be of 
the same temperature as the air of the room. The 
inside of the mouth, and as far down the throat as 
possible, should be painted once a day with a fine 
brush dipped into weak solution of Salicylic Acid, 
diluted with water, not with spirit. Should the 
nostrils be wet or inflamed, these also should be 
lightly touched with it. The cage should be hung 
where the air is pure, and should be well protected 
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from draughts. Birds which suffer from difficulty in 
breathing derive great relief from having tepid 
water sprinkled round them for a few minutes once 
or twice a day. The room should be kept rather 
warmer than usual, not under 60°. 

Inflammation of the Bowels is caused by 
bad food, especially sour soft food, and also draught, 
or too cold water. The only remedy that I have 
found by experience to be effectual, is to keep the 
bird in a very warm equable temperature for some 
weeks, if possible in a cage or enclosure filled with 
sand, which must feel warm to the hand; but as 
the warmth must always be kept up steadily, this 
is naturally rather difficult to manage ; the food to 
consist of seed only; one drop of Aconitum into 
about a wineglass of water will be found effective. 

Epileptic and other flts. It has been pro- 
posed, as a cure, to cut one of the bird’s nails so as 
to make it bleed, but I am no advocate of such 
mutilations. Should the fit occur only once, it is of 
no consequence ; but if the attacks recur several 
times, the bird should be taken in hand, to prevent 
its injuring itself, and sprinkled with cold water by 
means of a small syringe, and a change should be 
made in its diet and management. Plenty of fruit 
and greenmeat should be given, and more stimulat- 
ing food is advisable if the bird, which suffers from 
fits, appears thin. 
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Excess of internal fat. The best preventive 
against this is to give as spacious a cage as possible ; 
and the danger can be avoided by gradually di- 
minishing the amount of stimulating food, such as 
mealworms, ants’ eggs, chopped meat and eggs, etc. 
(withholding it altogether in the case of seed-eating 
birds), and increasing the amount of vegetable food. 

Flatulence is often the result of fatness. The 
bird may be freed from suffering by carefully prick- 
ing the bladder-like swelling with a fine needle. 

Giddiness, or Vertigo, is either the result of 
habit, acquired by being kept in unsuitable cages, 
particularly those with round tops, or is due to 
parasites in the brain. In both instances, the bird 
continually keeps its head on one side, generally 
hopping from one perch to another with great 
regularity, holding its beak upwards, as if it were 
looking at something on the ceiling or on the floor 
sideways, continuing to bend its head back till it 
Anally overbalances, reels, and frequently falls down 
in a fit. In the first instance it can easily be cured 
by putting it into a judiciously arranged square cage ; 
but where it arises from serious disease of the brain, 
owing to tiny worms inside the skull, there is not 
much prospect of a cure, the disease being at pre- 
sent too little known and observ^ed. 

Disease of theOilgland requires nourishing 
food, as does atrophy or wasting away. It will 
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often disappear of itself, if the bird be given plenty 
of water to bathe in. The supposed cure by open- 
ing the sore with a needle, and pressing out the 
matter, is harmful and barbarous. 

Diarrhoea should be treated in the same way as 
inflammation of the bowels. 

External diseases. The best plan to get rid 
of bird-lice and all other insect plagues is as follows : 
Dip a paint-brush into a weak dilution of Grlycerine 
(one drop to twenty, or three drops to a teaspoonful 
of water), and paint the bird lightly on such parts 
as he cannot reach with his beak, that is, the head, 
neck, shoulders and upper part of the back, blowing 
aside the feathers and wetting the skin only, and 
dusting it well with the best Insect Powder, by 
means of a small squirt. It does not matter whether 
the powder falls on other parts of the bird or not, as 
it is quite harmless. A bath, with a little sulphur 
in it, should be given, and, each time after the bird 
has washed, the cage should be thoroughly cleaned 
out with hot water, dried, and sprinkled with fine 
ashes. The bird meanwhile may be put in a clean 
cage, and hung up in a different place. Of course 
the bird must be protected from draught and 
changes of temperature while under treatment. 
The next day it should have fine dry sand given to 
it to bathe in, and the whole proceeding should be 
persevered in until the bird is quite freed from its 
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tormentors. Good nourishing diet also forms part 
of the cure, and must not be omitted. 

Broken legs will generally unite successfully if 
the broken ends be placed in proper position be- 
tween two smooth splinters of wood ; bound round 
tolerably firmly with a thick soft woollen thread, and 
smeared over evenly with thick Glue or moist Plaster 
of Paris (gypsum). The bird must be held still 
while this dries, and then put into a very small cage. 
At the end of a fortnight or three weeks the ban- 
dage can be taken off by moistening it carefully in 
warm water. Should the broken leg be so mangled 
that it hangs by a mere thread of skin, it will be 
best to cut it right off with a sharp pair of scissors, 
dipping the stump into Glycerine, and powdering it 
t hickly with Starch -powder, before letting the bird 
fly ; with this treatment it will invariably heal. 

Sores and ulcers occur among all the larger 
birds, especially among those of the parrot kind, 
cardinals, etc. The swelling must first be examined, 
to ascertain whether it be hard or soft, already 
yellow or much inflamed, that is, hot; and the defect 
should be treated accordingly. A ripe suppurated 
(full of yellow matter) abscess may generally be 
emptied without danger by a good cut with a sharp 
knife or lancet, when it will heal of itself. Should 
the swelling be very inflamed, it must be cooled by 
bathing it with lead- water ; or if hard, softened by 
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applying poultices, changing them often. Good 
and natural food is essential. All dainties should be 
avoided. 

Plucking out of their own feathers. This 
morbid habit arises from an irritation of the skin, 
caused by injudicious treatment. To avoid it, all 
the larger kinds of parrots and parrakeets should be 
well supplied with wood to gnaw — and chalk in some 
form or other — cuttle-fish bone in large pieces is the 
best thing to give. The bird should have no dainties , 
but its own proper food. Every possible effort must 
be made to distract and amuse the bird. If a bird 
is noticed to continually gnaw at its feet, they should 
be’ painted over with Carbolic Acid Oil. 

Sore eyes, caused by draught and inflammation, 
should be moistened twice a day with a very weak 
solution of Oxide of Zinc, or, when better, with Rose 
Water. If the disease consists of tiny ulcers form- 
ing round the edges, and even on the eye itself, the 
eyes may be touched with the weakest possible solu- 
tion of lunar caustic. Plain food, instead of dainties, 
must be given. 

Moulting. Although the regular yearly change 
of feathers, or moulting, can scarcely be reckoned 
among the actual diseases of birds, yet with many it 
is attended by suffering and even danger. In order 
to avoid this, the two following rules must be care- 
fully observed: All insectivorous birds should be 
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given the most nourishing and stimulating food 
possible, from the beginning to the end of the 
moulting season; seed-eating birds, in addition to 
the stimulating food, being kept at a steady high 
temperature (66 to 72 deg. Fahr. ; 16 to 18 R.). 
Clean, dry sand and chalk, cuttle-fish bone, or some 
substitute, must regularly be provided. Large fat 
mealworms, fresh or scalded ants’ eggs with egg 
bread, hard-boiled or presei^^ed yolk of eggs, and a 
small supply of greenmeat, and perfect cleanliness, 
are the chief requirements necessary to help all 
birds successfully over the moulting season. Bath- 
ing-water should be given on warm forenoons, first 
allowing the water to stand for some time in the 
same room. Should the moulting not proceed 
favourably, owing to weakness, or some other cause, 
and the bird appear very ill, it is advisable to pull 
out very carefully now and then a single broken 
flight or other feather, but only one at once. This 
is so far advantageous in that it gives a gentle im- 
petus to the whole process of reproduction of the 
plumage, and the taking away the stumps makes 
room for the new feathers in the same way that the 
milk-teeth of children are pulled out. But, as 
already mentioned, the greatest caution must be 
exercised ; and the birds should be touched as little 
as possible while moulting. In conclusion, the 
amateur must watch over all his feathered favourites 
with great care. 
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CAGES. 

Fkom Dr. Karl Euss. 

Cages should be as spacious as possible, and should 
be arranged so that they can be cleaned easily and 
thoroughly. Metal cages are more easily cleaned 
than wooden ones, and in every respect more prac- 
tical. A four-cornered, yet longer and higher, 
rather than deep form of cage, is the pleasantest 
to the eye, and the most comfortable for most birds. 
The wire-work should consist only of tinned or zinc- 
iron wire, never of brass or copper wire, as they 
might cause poisoning, and the wire should never 
be left unpainted — dark colouring is preferable. 
The width of the mesh should be in proportion to 
the size of the birds, and vary from J inch to inch 
for large birds ; the thinner the wire, the finer the 
mesh should be ; but in no case should the mesh be 
so wide as to allow of the bird getting its head 
through, and be in danger of hanging itself. 

Perches should be round, tolerably smooth, of 
solid but not too tough wood. These should be 
placed exactly over each other, and be at least two 
or three fingers’ width from the side of the cage, 
lest the birds break their tails. 

Pood and drinking vessels should be of 
glass or china only, as the metal ones soon rust 
through, and are apt to become injurious. The food 
vessels should never be of wood or cardboard, which 
is so easily gnawed to pieces. 
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Sathing-vessels. The best are the clay flower- 
pot saucers (glazed inside), as they are easily kept 
clean, and on account of their flat form they can 
easily be pushed in and taken out. 
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TERMINOLOGY OF BIRDS. 

Figure 2. 

The Auriculabs, or feathers which cover the ears, 1. 

The Crown, 2. 

The Nape, 3. 

Upper and under mandibles, or chaps, 4-4. 

Chin, 6. 

The interscapular region, 6. 

Tail coverts ; these feathers cover the tail at its upper side or 
base, 7. 

Lesser Wing Coverts, S-8-8-8, — (jtectrices primoi^ Linnceus) 
— these are small feathers that lie in several rows on the 
bones of the wings. 

Greater Wing Coverts, 9-9-9-9,— iecunda:, Unn.) 
— the feathers that lie immediately over the quill feathers 
and the secondaries. 

The Scapulars, 10-10-10, or those feathers which take their rise 
from the shoulders, and cover the sides of the Lack. 

The Secondaries, 11-11-11-11, or secondary quills,— (secandari^e ^ 
Linn .') — those that rise from the second bone. 

The Tertials, 12-12.~These also take their rise from the second 
bone at the elbow joint, forming a continuation of the 
secondaries, and seem to do the same with the scapulars 
which lie over them. These feathers are so long in some 
spwies of the Scolopax and Tringa^ that when the bird is 
they give it the appearance of having four wings; as 
in the figure we have given. In nearly all other species they 
are but a little longer than the Secondaries. 
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The Primaries, or Primary Quills, 13-13-13-13,— 

Zinw.)— the largest feathers of the wing; they rise from 
the first bone. 

The Shoulder, 14-14. 

The Bastard Wings, or Spurious Wings, 16-15. 

The Rump, 16 

Middle Tail Feather, 17. 

The Vent feathers, 18. 

The Thigh, 19. 

The knee joint, 20. 

The leg, 21. 

The Under Coverts are those which line the inside or 
under surface of the wings. 



Figure 3. 

The Cere — (cera, lAnn.') — the naked skin which covers the base 
of the bill, a. 

The Orbits — {orhita^ Linn.) — the skin which surrounds the eye 
It is generally bare, as ih Parrots and the Heron, &c., e, e, 

A Notched Mandible, o. 

A Crest, d. 

Figure 1. 

According to the New Nomenclature, the principal parts of Birds 
are eight, as follow 

I. The Rostrum, ( 1 . Maxilla., upper part, or mandible of the 
bill or beak, 1 bill, fig. I. a. 
which is divid-j 2. Mandibula^ the lower mandible, 6. 
ed into 3 parts. ( 3. Gongs, point of the Mandibula, c. 

The beak is again subdivided into 6 parts. 

1. NareSy the nostrils, fig. III. a. 

2. Dertrum, the hook. 

3. Culmen, the ridge, fig. II. 5. 

4. Mesorhinium, the upper ridge. 

, 6. Cera, the wax, or cere on the bill, 

fig. III. a, h. 



■ 




II. Caput, the 
head, which is 
divided into 
18 parts. 



III. COLLUM, 
the n e ck, 
which is di- 
vided into 2 ’ 
parts. 



IV. Doksum, C 1. 
the back, ] 2. 
which is di-< 3. 
vided into ) 4. 
5 parts. ( 6. 
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r 1 

2 

3 

4 

5, 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 



. Zomm, the naked line at the base of the 
bill, fig. I. d. 

. Lingua, the tongne. 

. From, the forehead, fig. I. fig. H. 

Caput>nim, the face, fig. II. a. 

, Sinci]nit, the hinder part of the bead. fig. 

Corona, the crown of the head, fig. I. g. 
Begio ophthalmica, region of the eyes, 7<. 
Oc^ilm, the eye. 

OrUta, the orbits or centre of the eyes. 
Tempora, the temples, i. 

Supercilium, the eye-brows, j, 

Gena, the cheek, k. 

Crista, the crest, fig. III. d. 

Cornua, the horns, as exemplified in the 
homed owls, consisting of upright 
bunches of feathers. 

Barba, the beard, fig. I. I, 

Menlum, the chin, m, 

Aures, the ears, n. 

Begio parotica, the protuberance behind 
the ear, o. 



1. Cervix, the hinder ( 
part of the neck,J 
which includes 2 ' 
parts, from p to q. 



2. Gnttvr, the throat, I 
which is subdi- 
vided into 4 parts. 



1. iVwcTiflj, napeof the 

neck, p. 

2. AucTienium, part 

belowthenape,^. 
1. CarunouUe, or wat- 
tles, the fleshy 
substances under 
the throat of the 
cock, &c. 

?. Gula, the gullet, r. 

3. the lower 
part of the throat, 
s. 



4. Saccus juguloHs^ 
L the crop. 



Interscapulum, between the shoulders, t, t. 
Biumeri, the shoulders, u. 

Tergum, the middle of the back, v, 
Scapularis^ the scapulars, w, 

Uropygium, the rump, or tail coverts, x. 



/ 
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V. Corpus, 
the body, 
which is di- 
vided into 
7 parts. 



^ 1. Pectus, the breast, A. 

2. Axilla, the armpits, B. 

3. Abdomen, the abdomen, C. C. C. 

< 4. Hypochondria, the sides of the abdomen, D, 
6. Epigastrium, the stomach, E, 

6. Venter, the belly, F. F, 

^ 7. Crissum, the vent, O, 



VI. Ala, the 
wing, which 
is divided 
into 7 parts. 



^ 1. Flexura, the bend of the wing, H, 

2. Tectrices majores, largest wing-coverts, I.I. 

3. Tectrices meda, middle wing-coverts, JJ. 

4. Tectrices minor es,smdl\Qstvfm^cover\;B,K.K. 
6. Primaria, quills, L,L, 

6. Rewiges, rowers, M. 

^ 7. Alula spuria, bastard wing, N. and Fig II. 15. 



VII. Cauda, 
the tail, has 
2 parts, 



j f Bectrices intermedia, or ) Middle tail 
' \ Tectrices cauda intermedia, j feathers, 6?. 
2 I Rectrices laterales, or 1 Side tail fea- 

* \ Tectrices cauda laterales. j theis, P. 



VIII. Crus, 
the 1 e g^ 
which is di- ^ 
vided into 
3 parts. 



1. Femora, the thighs, fig. 

2. Tibia, the part from [ 

the foot to the ) « 
thigh, which con-J 
tains 3 parts, iZ. ) « 
fig. IV. a. I 

3. Pes, or Tarsus, the ] 2. 

foot, which con- J 
tains 3 parts. ) 3. 



IV. e. 

Acrostarsinm, front 
of the leg, fig. IV. a. 

Planta, back of the 
leg, fig. IV. b, b. 

Calcaria, the spurs, 
as in domestic cock. 

Bigiti, the toes. 

Hallux, the great, or 
hind toe, fig. IV. b,c. 

Ungues, the claws, 
fig. IV./. 



The bones of the wing are, first, the Brachium, fig, V. A. A. 
— second, the Cubitus, B.B . — third, the Carpus, C.C . — 
fourthly, the spurious wing bone, D. 






Dean’s Practical Guide Books. 



Now ready, price One SliiUing, 



Handbook 



TO 



Breeding, Diseasesjreatment, Care, and 



FOREIGN AVIARY BIRDS, &c. 



HOW TO TAME AND TEACH BIRDS TO SPEAK, 



r>R. K A R X. XZ. XT s s . 

ALSO, 

Price One Sliilling', in Picture Cover, 



THE PARROT-KEEPER’S GUIDE, 



Parrots, how to Feed, Treat, and Keep in Health. 

B-sr 3Vr A R. R. I O T . 

LONDON: 

DEAN & SON, 160a, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
\^All Rights reserved,'] 



CHOICE OF 



GIVINO 



AND PULL INFORMATION ON 



Management, Seeds, 

Cages, Insect 



Insect Foods and Dainties, &c. 
other Foods, I 



Pastes, 




BY 



OR 







Works by GORDON STABLES, Esq., M.D., R.N. 



Third edition, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d., post free Is. {with photo portrait of ‘ SAVE 
when a Baby * on front cover), and richly illustrated with 18 page-cuts of Champion Dogs, 
and 48 smaller illustrations, ^ ’ 



OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 




IHIS PDACIIMl BOOK C0n«IIS!- 

(a) All that is known about every breed of Dog in 
the World, and the show-points, properties, 
uses and peculiarities of each. 

{b) A complete digest of the diseases 
from which Dogs are apt to suffer, 
and plain advice for the treatment. 

(c) All details about the various Dog 
Clubs, their rules, and the Points 
and Breeds laid down by them. 

(d) Important information on the Rear- 
ing of the Puppy and the Treatment 
of the Dam. 

(e) The most approved methods of ken- 
nelling, grooming, feeding and 
preparing for bringing Dogs to the 
show benches. 

(f) Valuable hints about buying and 
selling. 



The information is the most perfect ever 
published. Every Breeder, or Exhibitor seek- 
ing success, should possess this work. — Kennel 
Journal, 

Is most valuable and an excellent guide to 
those who desire to buy, sell or keep any kind 
of home-bred dog. — Daily Telegraph. 



We can understand more from this book than 
from any other we have seen on the subject. — 
Sporting Life. 

There is a good deal of information to be 
gathered from this work, while the notes on 
feeding and rearing will be useful to all owners 
of dogs. — Land and Water. 



3s. 6d., cloth gilt, handsomely bound, with coloured frontispiece and three full-page photographs 

of Prize Dogs. 

LADIES’ DOOS, as COKFANIONS; 

AND 



HOW TO MANAGE THEM IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

A chatty pleasant volume, replete with true humorous and pathetic stories of Dogs, 

and of dog-life. 



bs.f or, with photographs, Is. 6d. extra. Eighteen new illustrations on wood of Prize Dogs, 

I> O S: 

THEIR POINTS, WHIMS, INSTINCTS, AND PECULIARITIES. 

Edited by H, Webb, assisted with Chapters by J. Cumming-Macdona and other distinguished 
Priz e Win ners and Judges. 

Crown Svo., 7s., cloth gilt, handsomely bound, with fifteen coloured illustrations of Prize Cats, 

O ^ T S : 

Their Points and Ciassification, their Aiiments and their Remedies. 

With numerous authenticated anecdotes of Pussy and «f Cat-life. 

A book no lover of a cat should be without. Indeed, so good a work is it that 
a copy was presented to each prize-taker at the Crystal Palace Cat Show. — 

The Fancier. 



LONDON; DEAN & SON, 160a, FLEET STREET, E.C. 



THE NEW 



RECITER, READER, AND ORATOR: 

A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 



PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION; 

WITH CHOICE AHD 

ORIGINA.L RECITA-TIONS, 

EmbraciDg the best specimens of the art in prose and verse. 

BY 

FREDERICK GEORGE WEBB, 

Author of “ Sylvia’s Ride fob Life,” &o. 

A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE INSTRUCTOR 

In the delightful art of Elocution, comprising a full and practical 

course of teaching for the Home, the School, and the Institute. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.— In bringing the present volume before the 
public, the author desires to state that his object in compiling the work is 
to offer students of Elocution a simple, practical treatise of its <rarious con- 
stituents, together with a number of the very best specimens of the art 
obtainable, in both prose and verse. It has been his hope that by e.xcluding 
the more hackneyed, and, at the same time, mediocre selections appearing 
in most books upon the subject, he might be able to submit only those 
wAicA were really wortAy of repetition upon a public platform, deveral 
quite original recitations appear in the collection, and for permission to 
insert many valuable copyright works the author has to return his most 
sincere thanks to their owners and proprietors. 

Cloth Gilt, Crown 8vo. 368 Pa^es, Price 2s. 6d. 



SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

**Mr. Webb’s introductory treatise may be studied with profit by the intend- 
ing elocutionist or public speaker."— iScottwA Leader, 

** The essays on the voice and its cultivation, emphasis, gesture, &c., are well 
adapted to help the beginner, while the illustrative section has been very 
judiciously made."— .SfcAoof Newspaper. 

“ The selections of prose and poetry have been made with care and judgment. 
Some original pieces and extracts add considerably to the freshness and value 
of the work.” — Schoolmaster, 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS— (conttnMerf). 

and admire about these lessons is their plain, straightforward, practical 

character. The selection is very good and varied. '^Prf6/tc 

“ Over eighty pages of this volume are occupied with a treatise on elocution 
BASED ON COMMONSENSE PRINCIPLES. The remainder of the work, nearly three 
hundred paps, consiste of prose and verse selections for recitation, which are 
a order A very large proportion of the pieces are comparatively 
undoubtedly destined to gam popularity. The volume will take 
its place as a standard authority on elocution.” — Literary World, 

cordialte recommend the volume to the notice of our readers, who 
sound advice, as well as a huge store of pleasure.”— TAr 

“Mr. Webb, in a separate consideration of the rudiments of elocution, an- 
pends te each chapter several well-chosen passages in prose and poetry, which 
are designed to ^ercise the student in the branch of study immediately under 
consideraUon The value of Mr. Webb’s compilation lies in the number of urn 
niuch-sought-for recitations, of which he has obtained copies.” 

“ An excellent selection of pieces suited for recitation.”— JOramatic Reoiew. 

intellectual benefit will follow its publication. I already re- 
gard Mr. Webbs book as a friend, counsellor, and guide. It is filled with the 

te fove ® ^ *^®*’*^ 

“Includes pieces, humorous, pathetic, and oratorical, and two strikinirlv 
dramatic poems by the editor of the volume, Mr. Frederick Webb. Many ex- 
cellent hints and much good advice are contained in the chapters dealinir with 
elocution, the pltivation of the voice, errors of pronunciation the study of 
recitations, and kindred subjects. A few of the extracts are very fully an- 
notated with instructions for their delivery.”— Board Chronicle, 

“A bwk of great value. The reader is not wearied by the hackneyed selec- 
tions which have hitherto appeared in almost all books of the kind. It is well 
got up, and the printing leaves nothing to be desired.”— Pnmte Schoolmaster, 

recitation purposes, it is an entertaining 
book for an odd afternoon’s reading now and again.”— Z.if<^ary Opinion. ^ 

“ This handsome volume, issued by Dean & Son— famous for their elocutionary 
publications- IS a good and eminently useful book, which we are sure will be 
widely welcomed. He has written many instructions which will aid the 
a very lucid style to convey his ideas. The book Is 
beautifully printed, and attractively hound."— Elocutionist, 

n concise. Ought te be very useful te students of elocution. Ex- 

^llent selections in prose and verse, besides several original recitations.”— 
Topical Times. 

BARRETT writes ; — “ I beg to thank you for your courtesy,, 
have made^” elocution. I congratulate you on the selections you 



By THE Same Author, 

SYLVIA’S RIDE FOR LIFE, 

AND OTHER BALLADS FOR RECITATION. 

Crown 8vo, Is. Sewed, or Is. 6d. Cloth Boards. 




MISS CORNER^S 

Little Plays for Little Actors & Home Performance. 

In this series Mias Corner has adapted the old favourite tales of childhood, that they may aWord lively 
r^eattontn place of Charades, and given hints as regards the management of Costumes, Scenery, 

Dialogue is simple and spirited, the Scenery diversified, and the Moral excellent. 

In two handsomely bound volumes, cloth gilt, 3«. 6<f. each ; 

Or, in tingle parts, la., 
gilt, fancy illustrated covert. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

12 illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. 
WHITTINGTON and HIS CAT. 
12 illustrations by Alfred Crowquill, 

OINDEREIiliA Si THE LITTLE 
GXjASS SLIPFEB. 12 illustra* 
tions by Alfred Crowquill. 

PUSS IN BOOTS; or, THE 
MILLER’S FAVOURITE SON. 
9 illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

MOTHER GOOSE and THE 
MILLER’S FAVOURITE SON. 
10 illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 11 
illustrations by J. V. Barret. 

THE MILLER’S MAID. 13 illus- 
trations by Tod6. 

LORD LOVEL THE BRAVE, 
AND NANCIBELLE THE FAIR. 
_ A Musical Extravaganza. 

^ II qjBCB PRINCE AND THE WITCH. 

A Rhyming Fairy Tale. By Myra 
Cabo. 

12. LITTLE BLUEBELL and WILL O* THE WISP. 



9. THE KING and THE TROUBADOrT^ or. 
By Miss Corner. 6d. 

10. BLEEPING BEAUTY, By Miss Corner. 6d. 



By Aim EE. 

ZING RICHARD and BLONDEL. 



Cloth gill, 3a. 6d. 

^onntiry House Oliar’ad^es. 

C^radea are in various styles, and fn each the number of performance 
l>ey can all be played without the adjunct of scenery, but little divssiij 
the dialogue easy to learn, while being devoid of ob« 
Jectionable matter. Full muste is given with two of the charades. 



New Edition, 3a. 6d., cloth gilt. 

DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS and PARLOUR PANTOMIMES, 

Fo r amateurs, •which can be perfoimed •without special scenery, include — Comedietta, —Dialogue,— Domestii 
Drama ,— Opera B ouffe, — Burlesque, — Extravaganza, — Farce, — and Charade. 

By E. L. Blanchard, W. S. Gilbert, J. A. Simpson, Tom Hood, C. Smith Reece, 
BRouoh, a. Sketchlby, &c., Sio. Collected by Clement Scott, Esq. 






PARLOUR PLAYS FOR HOME PERFORMANCE. 

Edited by Cl.EMENT SCOTT, Esq. 

SEMS 1. Containing 8 play,. J ^ 



LONDON: DfAN & SON, i60a, FLEET STREET, E.C. 



Her Majesty the Queen and ff.R.II. the Prince of Wales were graciously pleased 
receive from the hands of Major W. J. ElUott^ copies of his hooks in the 
^ Deeds of Daring Library* 






DEEDS OF DARING LIBRARY. ; 

BY 

Lieut.-Col. Knollys, Major W. J. Elliott, & others,; 

By Lieut.'Col. Knollys. Is. Qd. cloth gilt boards, 1«. paper covers. 

1 — SliaTV, the Life O-uai^dsmau. Four full-page illustrations 

and chromo frontispiece. 

2 — Daring- Exploits of Lord Oochrane. 9 page illustrations. 

3— Victoi-ia Oross in tlie Orimea. 24 full-page illustrations. 

4 — ^Victor-ia Cross in India. Twelve full-page illustrations. 

6 — Victoria Cross in Al>yssinia, ^shantee, IVexv! 

ZKATiAND, £TO. Twenty full.page illustrations and maps. 

By Major W. J. Elliott, ^s. paper boards. 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges. ' 

% — Victoi-ia Cross in Afghanistan. Twenty full-page illus- • 

trations, and maps by permission of the War Office. • 

7 — Victoria Cross in Znlnland. Thirty full-page illustrations, 

and authentic maps by permission of the War Office. 

By Major W. J. Elliott. Is. 6d. cloth gilt boards. Is. paper covers. 

8 — ^Daring Deeds Afloat. Royal Navy. 15 full-page illustrations. 

1*. 6cf. cloth boards. Is. paper covers. By Major Elliott and Lieut.-Col. Knollys. 

10— Grallant Sepoys and Sowars. 10 fuU-page illustrations. 



By Capt. Clayton. Is. 6d. cloth gilt boards. Is. paper covers. 

11— Brave Deeds & Heroic Actions. 11 page illustrations.! 



’ By Percy B. St. John. 1«. 6d. cloth gilt. 

14 — The Tolar Crnsoes : or, Cast Away in the Northern Seas. 

Eight full-page illustrations. 



By Phillip Hbmyno. Is. 6d. doth gilt boards. Is. paper covers. 

16— Undecorated Heroes. Twelve full-page illustrations. 



By Roscob Monoan. Is. 6<f. cloth gilt boards. Is. paper covers. 

16 — Onr V^arrior Trinces, and the Chequered Fortunes of the 

Wars op thb Roses. Seventeen illustrations. 



These books graphically describe most exciting incidents in the lives of British 
Soldiers and Sailors who have distinguished themselves at Sea or in Battle. 



** Lieut.-Col. Knollys* Books are very amus- 
ing and may be used to incite the younger 
generation to many good deeds of valour, by 
the example of their prodecessors.” — Public 
Opinion. 



EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

** A valuable addition to our railway litera- 
tare, and well worthy a place on our book- 
shelves.** — Sussex Daily. 

** A most capital account of the daring sea. 
man. Lord Cochrane.” — Bath Chronicle. 



LONDON: DEAN & SON, 160a, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Office of ** The Little-One' s O’wn Coloured Picture Paper.'' 




: Vales were ^^x^^^usly pleased 

.mes o/J ‘ in the 



INS^CTIVEROUS ^ 

BIRD FOOD! 



; 



ri'^HE Finest Food in the World for all Soft Billed Birds. Used f(»r niv 
own Birds and all the Zoological Societies. The reason so many 
honntifnl Birds cannot be kept is on account of so many imitations ‘ 
substituted : for harks, it will make them sing even in the moulting season.^ 

IIST OiXK VOTTIVl> ^ 

Afade by CARL CAPKLLE, nANOVER. ft 

Sole Agent for Great Britain: 

l^^nrgcst |niportfr of <Jforcign Birbs tit fbc Morfb.’^^ 

li^e]e?.:pool. 



J 



80,000 PARROTS 

IMPORTED ANNUALLY ! 

A beautiful AlVican Grey, with Crimson Tail, sent to any address, package i • 
included, for 15s. If not satisfactory on receipt, money returned. A host | 
of other stock. I 

BEAUTIFUL SINGING CANARIES, 

SMALh FOREIGN’ BIRDS,’PBT .VOA’A'A’l'S’, TORTOISES, 

PEACOCKS' FEATHERS, 5,000 PARROT CAGES. , 

And Freeh Arrivals Daily. nfveS>>rt«mBtn ' 

The Grey P.arrot — ^Tbc Fifty Guinea Bird — which' took the firstt*^ “ Battle, 
at the Surrey Show in 187 H and 1881, was purchased from me a j 
The One Hundred Guineas and the Fifty Guineas were both 
for the Best Bird at A’orthampton and Norwich Shows. 

No matter what you hear to the contrary the Grey Parrot takes sea. 

and alwavs will do, all others with few exceptions arc frauds. %ie. 



Ilway litera- 
\ OUT book. 



tei xyorymnl ^ 



Wholesale, Ketail, and Export.?^ 

JOHN D. HAMLYN, 

Importer and Dealer in 

Wild Beasts, Birds, and Reptiles, 

OF EVERY DESCRTPl’ION. 

THE CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR THE TRADE. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS MADE TO OTHER DEALERS. 

Aviaries stocked with grand variety of Birds. Advice gratis. 

Please write for List, and mention whether tra<Ie or private. 

izsr STOCK. 

White front, blue front, yellow front Amazons. 
Macaws. Rassellas. Barraband Parrakeets, | 
Indian Parrakeet, Blossomheaded Parrakeet, ; 

Bauer’s Parrakeet. Cockatiel. White Cocka- • 

toos, Java Cockatoos. Red-headed Weavers, i 
Cape Canaries. Yellow-bellied Seed Eater. I 
Spice Birds. Australian and African Love 
Birds. Chameleons 5s. each. I 

ONE HUNDRED MONKEYS AND SMALL ANIMALS 

ALWAYS ON VIEW. i 

221, St. Georges’ Street, 

LONDON DOCKS, E. 



j Diploma of Merit/ Intetoatioiial Exhibitton, 
' London, 1885. 

Egg Pood for Birds. 

HYDE’S HARTZ MOUNTAIN BREAD. 

Containing EGGS in the exact proportion for successfully rearing 
Young Birds from the nest, no other food being required. 

Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 3d., 6d., and Is. packets. Special terms to 

large breeders. 

Very highly commended at the Crystal Palace Bird Show, 1887, 

HYDE’S CAEBONATED SHELL GRAVEL. 

Shell, Bone, and Feather producer. For all kinds of Birds. 

In Id. and 3d. calico bags. 



HYDE’S MEDICALLY PREPARED NESTS. 

For prevwiting the growth of Canary Bug, so fatol to Birds when breeding. 
Is. per dozen, carriage paid. 

HYDE’S I UMG DROPS. 

FOB ALL ELINDS OF BIBi^3, 6d, p* * bottle, .^to drops to be ^ded 
to their water daUy when sick or ill. This if i unfailing remedy, 
and cures where any remedy can ' e of use. 

These, our original productions, are registered for protection against 
fraudnlent imitations, the vendors of which are liable to actions at law. 
See that onr name is on every wrapper. 

Niga Seeds, JEsthetio Mixed Seeds, Ants* Fggs, Bird Lime, Cuttle Fish, fto. 

Ask for Hyde’s Specialities for Birds where you buy your 
Bird Beeds, or write for our List. 

■ 'JT 

HYDE & Co., 

Specialists in Bird Foods, Importers and Exporters, 

Steam Works, Camberwell, London. 



